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Adult Teacher is your magazine 


ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The sole 
purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say. something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material is 
found in the quarterly, Adult Bible Course), the International 
Lesson Series (the students’ material is found in Wesley Quarter- 
ly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible Lessons), and the Adult Fel- 
Pi a Series (the students’ material is found in Adult Stu- 

ent). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. *““The Leader in Action’? and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The Group in 
Action” regardless of the method you use. 


ADULT TEACHER is your magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
by making real use of it. 
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The Preaching 
of Peace 


By F. GERALD ENSLEY * 


Although this article was written for preachers, 
it has a message for teachers also. As you read, 
if you will substitute teacher and teaching for 
preacher and preaching, it will speak to you on 
our vital concern for peace. 


In ONE sense preaching on peace is no differ- 
ent from preaching on other subjects. To begin 
with, effective preaching on peace must be done 
with a sense of urgency. The human race stands 
today in greater jeopardy of its life than at any 
time in its history. 

The New York Times estimated recently that it 
would take only four hundred cobalt bombs to 
extinguish every spark of life from the earth. And 
the latest bombers are able to deliver these agents 
of destruction to any city on the globe. 

Behind these devastating weapons is the black 
powder of revolutionary impulse. The peasantry 
of the world is on the march. The millions who 
take their food with their fingers or with chop- 
sticks are in revolt against the wielders of knife 
and fork. The colored races are trying to throw off 
the burden of the white man. Certainly if the 
preachers have anything to say for peace, now is 
the time to say it. If we do not get our message 
out, we may never have another chance. 

The religious wheel has come full circle. We are 
back in the days of the New Testament when 
men lived under the awful sense of imminent 
judgment. Listen to the words of 2 Peter: “The 
day of the Lord will come like a thief, and then the 
heavens will pass away with a loud noise, and the 
elements will be dissolved with fire, and the earth 
and the works that are upon it will be burned up.” 
(3: 10-13.) 

There must come again into our preaching the 
passionate urgency of Paul and the early apostles 
who claimed now as the day of salvation. We need 
literally to become “hell-fire” preachers, for the 
incineration to be unloosed on saint and sinner 
alike when the strategic air forces of the world 
Swing into action beggars the punishment of sin- 
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“And they shall beat their swords into plowshares” 


(Isaiah 2:4). 


ners envisaged by Jonathan Edwards. Only an im- ; 
perative mood has relevance to this hour. 

Yet the Christian preacher must join to his 
urgency the mood of humility. To start with, the 
very complexity of the problem should awe us. 
None of the usual prescriptions for salvation apply 
to war, unless they are practically unanimous, 
which there is slight prospect of in our lifetime. 
If everyone, of course, had the spirit of Christ 
we could put away our arms. But at the present 
stage of the armament race Armageddon will be 
on us long before the world is evangelized. We 
face the sobering reflection, too, that the most 
devastating wars have been fought by “Christian” 
nations. 

War is one malady that cannot be met by unilat- 
eral action. Either personal renunciation of war, 
or disarmament, or loyal adherence to the UN 
would save us, if all subscribed. But if nine na- 
tions renounce war while a tenth desires it, there 
is scant chance for the nine to keep the peace. If 
nine nations disarm while a tenth retains its 
weapons, the nine are at the mercy of the tenth. 
If nine belong to the organized community of na- 
tions while the tenth is a power with the dimen- 
sions of Russia or China, we have not peace but 
competing coalitions. 

The problem is complicated for us of the West- 
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ern world by the fact that we desire more than 
peace. We want liberty, too. We want not just to 
save our skins but to survive as free souls. If 
survival were the sole aim, we might shift into 
a military state that would guarantee more effec- 
tively our security. But we would only be casting 
out devils in the name of Beelzebub, the prince of 
devils. We would be invoking tyranny to defend 
against tyranny, and there is no profit in that. 

Further, we Americans are interested in pre- 
serving our higher standard of living. If we were 
willing to give up butter, we could have guns. If 
our citizenry would come down to Russian peas- 
ant existence, we could probably pay for an armed 
establishment capable of intimidating even the 
Soviets—for a while. But we will give up our 
higher scale of living—which in itself is not 
evil—only as a last resort. Our question is how to 
further peace and at the same time to keep our 
liberties and our luxuries. Who knows the an- 
swer? Peace is a polynomial equation with a 
thousand terms. The preacher who declares that 
there is one neat solution to the problem, and that 
he has it, is not speaking to our condition. 

Again humility is in order, because every posi- 
tion that a Christian takes, at least after a conflict 
starts, is infected with evil. To “go along” with 
one’s nation as it prepares for war or presses for 
victory is to ally oneself with the whole bloody, 
militaristic racket which has defiled the earth 
these many centuries. 

Who with the mind of Christ can sanction it 
with easy conscience? Yet, who can really re- 
nounce his implication in humanity’s sin? The 
pacifist does not. If he militantly opposes his na- 
tion’s efforts at defense, he is actually fighting on 
the side of his nation’s enemy. Even if he lan- 
guishes in prison, he is an added mouth for his 
country to feed when food is one of the sinews of 
modern war. No one can resign from the human 
race! Every position on the peace issue is un-ideal. 
Hence, it is unseemly for any preacher to pass 
judgment in self-righteousness on a brother’s way 
of promoting peace. 

It is well to recall, also, that as preachers we 
are not responsible for the safety of the state. 
Most of us believe as Christian ministers that dis- 
armament is the way to peace. Our government’s 
leaders, however, have in their charge the lives 
and freedom of millions of their countrymen. 

The preacher has the prophet’s right to lift up 
the ideal. But the statesman has the thornier prob- 
lem of imposing the ideal upon the actual. With 
the welfare of his nation upon his shoulders his- 
tory would not excuse him if in deference to an 
ideal he threw away all guarantees of his nation’s 
security. The responsibilities of the critic are in- 
comparably lighter than those of the executive. 
This fact, too, should beget restraint in the pulpit. 

These two qualities, the sense of urgency and 
the mood of humility, should characterize our 
preaching on peace. Perhaps it is too much to ex- 
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pect that both be conjoined in one man. It may 
be that we must assign the prophet to represent 
the urgency of peace and leave humility to the 
moderate. But whether there be a division of labor 
on the first two, there is a third note which should 
be sounded by all who raise their voice on peace 
—the religious. 

It will be a tragedy of the first order if our 
preaching degenerates into insipid lectures on in- 
ternational affairs. For the urge for peace was 
born of religion. The angels sang about it over 
the cradle of Christ, the Prince of Peace. The 
agony of Christian prayers for nearly two 
thousand years has been peace. The call of the 
Master is to be peacemakers. The condition of 
national security is the godward reference. What 
Daniel told King Nebuchadnezzar of old is rel- 
evant for us today, “Your kingdom shall be sure 
for you from the time that you know that Heaven 
rules” (Daniel 4:26). 

The final pledge of a warless world is the divine 
spirit in the affairs of men. When is it that the 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid, and the natural powers of 
the world no longer hurt or destroy? When 


... the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lorp 
as the waters cover the sea” (Isaiah 11:9). 


God will not hold us guiltless if our preaching 
is not rooted and grounded in the Scriptures, 
framed in a context of piety, and does not draw 
upon the depths of religious motivation. 


THE MEANING OF PEACE 


How shall we expound the meaning of peace? 

Preaching is needed on the positive content of 
peace. We can scarcely say that we are at peace. 
Certainly there is little about the present state of 
affairs—if it is peace—that enlists our enthusiasm. 
There was a time when we could identify peace 
with victory. But in modern wars victory is 
bought so dearly as to be almost indistinguishable 
from defeat. Peace must be something better than 
the negation of battle. Theodore White in his 
stimulating book, Fire in the Ashes, points out 
that while Europe has given a brave “No” to the 
Russians, America has failed to draw from it an 
equally steadfast “Yes.” The preacher of peace 
must put a positive meaning into his subject that 
will invoke a resolute and hearty affirmative from 
humanity. 

A useful vehicle for proclaiming the positive 
is Matthew 5: 38-48. In this passage from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount are three contrasting attitudes 
toward one’s enemies: (1) Revenge—“an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” (2) Nonre- 
sistance—“Do not resist one who is evil.” (3) Ac- 
tive good will—“love your enemies and pray for 
those who persecute you.” 

The shield of peace has two sides: negatively, 








it is a state of affairs from which war is absent; 
positively, it is a world where goodness prevails. 
If the preacher needs help in filling in the details 
of the good world, let him read Trueblood’s splen- 
did little book, The Life We Prize. 

We need to be positive, too, in our strategy 
for peace. Take the text that is familiar to all of 
us, 


They shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks (Isaiah 
2:4). 


The prophet does not demand that men bury 
their swords or burn their spears. Peace does 
not come by opposition to war—the negative ap- 
proach—but by transformation of the implements 
of war into the instruments of peace. 

President Eisenhower has taken the lead in 
showing us what could be bought for the cost of 
one heavy bomber: modern brick schools for 
thirty cities; electric power plants for two cities; 
two fully-equipped hospitals; fifty miles of con- 
crete highway. We have the sacred obligation of 
envisaging for our people all the good that could 
be accomplished if we poured the treasures of 
war into creative enterprise. 

And how about beating the impulses of war 
into the motives of peace? Do we want to fight? 
Why not enlist in the holy war against disease, 
misery, insanity, hate, uncreativity, death, wher- 
ever they are found? Read William James’s fa- 
mous essay on “The Moral Equivalent for War.” 

Democracy is a prerequisite to peace. So long 
as the few in places of leadership can gain their 
power-ends while the many bear the cost, there 
will always be a lure in the belligerent alterna- 
tive. When those who fight wars become the 
arbiters of policy, the chances of peace will be 
multiplied. 

Another condition of peace is education. One 
half of the people of the world are illiterate. They 
are perfect prey for propaganda, while their very 
ignorance prevents the establishment of a demo- 
cratic antidote to war. Even if they had the forms 
of a democracy, does anyone in his right mind 
think that the free vote of illiterate and supersti- 
tious peasants “whose horizons do not reach be- 
yond the village well” will solve a world problem 
that has even baffled the educated West? The 
preacher can put new meaning into peace by plac- 
ing it against the background of the larger prob- 
lem of human need. 

Again, our people should see that peace does 
not mean absence of tension. As far as we can 
see into the future, national interests will diverge 
and the divergence in itself should give us no 
cause to despair. For peace is not lack of tension 
but harmony of tensions. 

After all, to exist is to be in tension. A building 
Stands and does not tumble in upon our heads, 
not because there is no strain, but because the 


PLOWSHARES AND PRUNING HOOKS 


“Are we to beat our swords into plowshares, 
our spears into pruning hooks, or are we to 
create civilization in the fires of a hydrogen 
blast?” This question with its fearful alterna- 
tive to a world-wide reduction in armaments 
is asked in the opening sentences of Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam’s introduction to Plowshares 
and Pruning Hooks. 

The question is faced realistically not only by 
Bishop Oxnam, speaking for the Council of 
Bishops of The Methodist Church, but also by 
three churchmen who are admirably qualified 
to lead the thinking of Christians everywhere 
in this critical period. 

Chapter titles and authors are: “The Meaning 
of Peace,” by Ralph W. Sockman; “The United 
Nations: Toward Better Understanding and 
Firmer Support,” by O. Frederick Nolde; and 
“Disarmament,” by Walter W. Van Kirk. It is 
illustrated by Lynd Ward. 

Plowshares and Pruning Hooks, a 96-page 
booklet, is published by the Council of Bishops 
in cooperation with the Commission on Promo- 
tion and Cultivaton for use throughout the 
church in the Crusade for World Order, led by 
the Council of Bishops. 

No problem of our time is more urgent or re- 
quires more clear thinking and fearless leader- 
ship than does the problem of achieving world 
order. Write for one of these pamphlets today. 
After you have read it, pass it on to another 
member of your class. Later this month or next 
your class may wish to devote some time to a 
consideration of some of its proposals. 

This booklet is priced at 50 cents. It may be 
ordered from the Central Promotional Office, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, or from 
The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory. 











thrust and counterthrust are in equilibrium. 
Physical life is a balance between anabolism and 
catabolism. Personality is a constant tension be- 
tween an inheritance from the past and a pro- 
jected ideal of the future. We ought not, then, to 
be dismayed if we find deep cleavages of interest 
and aim in the international community. What 
we should work for is not a tensionless world but 
one in which the tensions are in equilibrium, 
subject to law. 

Doctor Serge Koussevitzky, famed master of 
the Boston Orchestra, once proposed that when 
the statesmen of the world gathered, they should 
listen to a symphony to put their spirits in a 
peace-making mood. His idea is quite suggestive. 
For the glorious harmonies of a Brahms’s sym- 
phony are not played on slack strings, but on 
strings taut to the breaking point. So the music 
of peace is the harmony of tension. 








Ewing Galioway 
































This article will be helpful in teaching the lesson 
on “Hope for the Despairing” (International Les- 
son Series, August 21, page 27). 


THE MOOD of despair is one that is quite preva- 
lent in our day. The seat of the scornful may still 
have a few vacancies, but the seat of the mourn- 
ful is filled to overflowing. Many who are little 
more than walking wails seem half gleeful in 
their gloom, because they feel that they have so 
much to be gloomy about. 

But before we become proud of our despair, or 
even complacent about it, I think it well to face 
certain facts. 


DESPAIR A LIABILITY 


First, despair is not an asset, but a liability. 
This is the case however well we may justify it. 
Despair is a kill-joy to its possessor. It takes the 
spring out of his step, the sparkle out of his eye, 
the song out of his heart. Furthermore, it paralyzes 
all effort toward building a better world, a better 
society, or a better individual. 

The Cynic in Ecclesiastes was a greatly gifted 
man. He had a tremendous capacity to help, but 
in spite of that fact he was more harmful than 
helpful. This was the case because he was a con- 
vinced son of despair. For him life had neither 
purpose nor meaning. All women were bad, and 
there was not one good man in a thousand. Worse 


2 Dr. Chappell, author of numerous books, is a retired Methodist 
minister holding membership in the North Carolina Conference. 
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When We Despair 
















By CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL * 


still, since the crooked could never be made 
straight, there was nothing anybody could do 
about it. Therefore, all that was left was to get 
drunk and forget the whole miserable show. 

Not only is the son of despair useless, but he 
is a positive menace. Courage is contagious, but 
so is cowardice. 

I am thinking of one of the greatest laymen I 
ever knew. He could be counted upon to be 
present at every service of his church when hu- 
manly possible. Not only so, but his coming was 
like turning on a new light. “Thank God,” I 
would often say in my heart, as he took his place. 
“T can preach better because he is here.” Then 
perhaps only a few feet behind him would come 
some son of gloom who would prompt me to say, 
“The Lord helping me, I will try to preach any- 
way.” If, therefore, we have despaired, we are 
robbing both ourselves and our fellows as well. 
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Despair Not A CHILD oF CIRCUMSTANCE 


A second fact we need to bear in mind is that 
if we are in despair it is very likely our own 
fault. This is the case because despair is not a 
child of circumstances although it may be more 
difficult to overcome despair in some circum- 
stances than in others. If despair were really 
born of circumstances then those experiencing 
the same dark circumstances would be tortured 
by the same degree of gloom. But that, we know, 
is not the case. 

Here, for instance, is a company of men on 
board an ancient merchant vessel. That vessel 
has been battered by a storm for almost two 
weeks. It is now threatening to fall apart. So des- 
perate is the plight of those on board that Luke 
affirms, “All hope of our being saved was at last 
abandoned.” But while that was true of the vast 
majority, there was one radiant exception. Paul 
stood up in that atmosphere of despair and 
shouted, “Be of good cheer.” 

I am thinking of two women in trying circum- 
stances. They are both rated as hopeless invalids. 
One of them has become a petty tyrant. She is 
a dispenser of despair. The other, though a greater 
sufferer, is unbelievably radiant. As I was visiting 
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her the nurse whispered to me, “She is in agony 
every moment that she is awake.” At that her al- 
ready bright face became brighter still. “You 
know,” she said, “I catch myself wishing as I 
lie here that I could bear the pain of others. I have 
learned so well how to handle it.” 

We cannot explain the difference between these 
two people by their circumstances but by what 
they are in themselves. + 


DESPAIR A SIN 


A third fact that should impress us is this: 
Since despair is so hurtful both to ourselves and 
to others, since it is always in some measure our 
own fault, it is more than a misfortune, it is a 
positive sin. No man has a right to steal my 
money. He has even less right to steal what is 
more priceless than gold: my courage, my ex- 
pectancy, my hope. Yet, even the best of us are 
too often guilty of this ugly sin. 

Some time ago I went to hear a friend preach. 
He is a man of unusual ability and of genuine 
consecration. His theme was “The World Outlook.” 
He discussed the situation with intelligence and 
sincerity, but he offered not one ray of hope. He 
left those who took him seriously under a night 
that was black as the pit from pole to pole. 
I felt that it was truly an unchristian sermon. 
Whenever we, by any means, take the heart out 
of our fellows, when we send them away bump- 
ing on four flat tires, we have done a wicked and 
cruel thing. 

Much of the message of our Lord could be 
summed up in this word, “Be of good cheer.” To 
encourage is Christian, to discourage is wicked 
and anti-Christian. 

So what? Naturally if we are to give courage to 
others we must have courage in our own hearts. 
We must ourselves be hopeful if we are to in- 
spire hope. To cry to a desperate friend, “Be of 
good cheer,” when our own face is dark with 
gloom is not to be helpful, but downright exas- 
perating. How then shall we avoid this mood of 
despair? How shall we so conquer as to be and 
do our best? 


ANTIDOTE TO DESPAIR 


First, look well to your body. So far as in you 
lies, enjoy good health. Work, but refuse to work 
to exhaustion. Bear in mind that the most Chris- 
tian thing that a tired person can do is to rest. 

Elijah was a great man. But his greatness is not 
indicated by his attitude under the juniper tree. 
Here his lionlike voice dwindles into the squeak 
of a Mickey Mouse as he tells the Lord that he 
is the only good man in the world and that he 
hopes he will not be in the world long. Hence he 
requests for himself that he might die. But in so 
doing he is not quite sincere. Had he really de- 
sired death his prayer would not have been 
necessary. All that would have been necessary 
was for him to have stopped over in Jezreel an 


hour or two. Jezebel was prepared to answer his 
prayer before he prayed it. It is far harder to be 
hopeful if one is physically exhausted. 

Remember further that no situation is entirely 
bad, no picture completely black. Jesus spoke of 
four kinds of soil. There was wayside soil, useless 
because it was hard. There was rocky soil, also 
useless because it was shallow. There was thorny 
soil, equally useless because it was overcrowded. 
But that does not tell the whole story. There was 
also good soil that brought forth thirty-, sixty-, 
and a hundredfold. 

As with every situation, so it is with every in- 
dividual. No person is entirely bad. The very 
best of us could stand a little improving. The 
very worst of us has growing in the soil of his 
soul some white flower of decency and goodness. 
No situation, no person, is entirely bad. 


FAITH 


But, of course, the supreme antidote against de- 
spair is faith. Neither the superficial optimist nor 
the superficial pessimist sees life as a whole. 
When my friend preached that depressing ser- 
mon, he felt that he was simply facing the 
facts. But the trouble was that he did not 
face all the facts. No man can face all the facts 
and be utterly cast down. The ten spies of Joshua’s 
day faced all the facts of their situation except 
one, that was the fact of God. The result was de- 
spair. 

Of all the books that face up to the grim and 
ugly facts of life, none surpasses the Bible. Yet, 
instead of being a depressing book, it is of all 
others the most heartening. Why is this the case? 
It constantly faces the worst in the light of the 
fact of God. There are two words that it puts to- 
gether again and again. They are these, But God. 
“We all once lived in the passions of our flesh, .. . 
and so we were by nature children of wrath, ... 
But God, ... even when we were dead through our 
trespasses made us alive... .” 

“And the patriarchs, jealous of Joseph, sold 
him into Egypt.” That should have been final. As 
they watched him disappear over the horizon, 
they dusted him off their hands sure that he 
would end in the oblivion of a slave pen. “But God 
was with him.” Therefore, the road that they 
thought would end in oblivion ended in an im- 
mortality of usefulness. 

Even when men knew nothing better to do 
with Jesus than to nail him to a cross, that was 
not the final word. But God raised him from 
the dead. Thus always over against the blackest 
that man can be and do stands the radiant fact 
of God. This is our salvation, for God and despair 
can never keep house in the same heart at the 
same time. Therefore, let this be our unceasing 
prayer: 

“May the God of hope fill us with all the 
joy of peace in believing, so that by the power 
of the Holy Spirit we may abound in hope.” 








Is Your Vocation Christian? 


Every ABLE-BODIED man and woman 
spends a large portion of his life at work. He 
finds his way into an occupation, job, or profes- 
sion that employs a minimum of one third of all 
his time between the time that he enters the 
world of work and the time at which he finally 
retires. This occupation in no small measure de- 
termines in what part of the country or world he 
will live, who his friends are, and the extent and 
nature of his contribution to his fellow men. 
This job, occupation, or profession is often re- 
ferred to as one’s “vocation,” and in view of the 
large portion of time and energy involved it 
seems appropriate to inquire, Is your vocation 
Christian? 

Let us first consider what we mean by this 
word “vocation.” It is a common word these days. 
“Vocational guidance” is a term used to describe 
an important part of the guidance movements in 
this country; a movement which is devoted to 
helping persons make better occupational choices 
and adjustments. “Vocational rehabilitation” de- 
scribes the effort to accomplish the same purposes 
among persons with physical handicaps. But the 
word “vocation” has a much deeper meaning than 
to serve merely as a synonym for a job, or trade, 
or even a profession. 

The word “vocation” is essentially a religious 
word that has its roots in New Testament Greek 
and Latin terms, which are translated as “calling” 
in English versions of the Bible. So Paul wrote 
to the Ephesians, “I therefore, a prisoner for 
the Lord, beg you to lead a life worthy of the 
calling to which you have been called” (4:1). 

We may therefore properly assume that a vo- 
cation is a job, trade, or profession that is infused 
with a sense of calling, or religious purpose. Con- 
versely, a job, trade, or profession that is not in- 
fused with a sense of calling, or religious purpose, 
cannot properly .be designated as a vocation. In 
view of this it appears that our first question 
needs to be restated so that it will read, Is your 
occupation (job, trade, profession) Christian? If 
you have already made of it a vocation, then it 
is almost bound to be Christian. 


Is THE WorRKER CHRISTIAN? 


In order for a job to be Christian, the worker 
must be Christian in more than just a nominal 
sort of way. He must believe that in a specific way 
his task is for him a way of Christian witness and 
service. Ralph Waldo Emerson once said, “Let 
aman go where he will, he can only find so much 
beauty or worth as he carried.” If his job is to be 
Christian, then the worker who comes to the 
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task must bring Christian commitment, motiva- 
tions, and attitudes:to his task. Furthermore, 
there needs to be a reasonable amount of natural 
ability or fitness for the particular work at hand. 

When employment agencies, personnel mana- 
gers, and others responsible for employing people 
interview applicants for various types of work, 
they do not usually raise questions about Chris- 
tian commitment. They may be mildly concerned 
with something called “character,” but they do 
not inquire about religious commitment. They 
may make a routine note about the applicant’s 
church affiliation but never inquire about his 
sense of calling. 

The idea that anyone, other than a minister or 
missionary, should feel any deep religious purpose 
in his job is one that has been unfortunately neg- 
lected. Those who do so believe are in the minority 
indeed, but there are enough of them for us to 
know the reality and worth of such a conviction. 

George Washington Carver conducted his re- 
search with deep religious intent. Handel in- 
scribed his oratorio “To the glory of God.” And 
a humble bricklayer, when asked what he was 
doing, replied with a glow on his face, “I’m build- 
ing a church in which men will praise God.” The 
ordinary task of laying brick was elevated by 
the purpose and understanding of the bricklayer. 

Closely related to the basic commitment of 
the worker are his reasons for doing the work. 
This may at first thought seem to be such an ob- 
vious matter that it is hardly necessary to raise 
it. People work because they have to work. But 
it isn’t quite as simple as that because people 
aren’t that simple. The reasons why most folk 
work at the jobs they do are many and varied. 
The question is important because the measure 
of commitment is to be found in the motivation, 
the “reasons why,” of the worker. If the job is to 
be Christian, the motivations of the worker must 
be Christian. 

A man may work for security, power, status, 
patriotism, self-expression (creativity), pleasure, 
service to his fellow men, the glory of God, or 
for any possible combination of these. Most of 
them can be found in some measure in everyone. 
The Christian workman, however, while he recog- 
nizes all of these motivations within himself, will 
certainly act upon those motivations that are 
nearest to the mind and spirit of Jesus. He will 
remember that Jesus once said, “He who is great- 
est among you shall be your servant.” He will 
avoid those situations which appeal to power 
and prestige alone as values to be achieved. He 
will satisfy his innermost desire for creativity and 



























































By RICHARD G. BELCHER * 


achievement in the skill and integrity with which 
he performs his task. 

If a job is to be Christian, if it is to be in fact 
a Christian vocation, then there must be a reason- 
able relationship between the fitness of the per- 
son and the task to be performed. As well as com- 
mitment and good motivation, there must be a 
possibility that the worker can do his work with 
satisfactory skill and joy. 

There are many persons whose Christian faith 
has been soured by long hours at tasks for which 
they were not suited in the first place. This is 
often not the fault of the worker. Perhaps cir- 
cumstances pushed him into this unfortunate 
niche and circumstances have seemed to contrive 
to keep him there. Nevertheless, he must bring 
his Christian conviction to bear on this situation 
either to redeem it, or to leave it for one that more 
nearly fulfills the requirements of a Christian 
vocation. 

A Christian vocation must employ all that a 
man has to offer. Therefore, what is Christian for 
one man to do is unchristian for another. It is 
unchristian for a ten-talent man to be content in 
a five-talent job. It may be equally unchristian 
for a five-talent man to strive for a ten-talent job 
and end up with ulcers, frustration, a tense home, 
and other concomitants of unwise endeavor. God 
expects every man to use to the utmost the native 
gifts with which he has been endowed. There 
should be some matching of the gifts with the 
tasks, the workman with the work. 


ARE THERE CHRISTIAN VALUES IN THE JOB? 


One way to attack the question, Is your job 
Christian? is to develop a scale of standards by 
which various jobs or types of work may be 
judged. These standards can then be applied to 
various occupational areas and the unchristian 
separated from the Christian. When this procedure 
is followed, especially among church groups, it 
is almost inevitable that the bartender becomes 
the prototype of all unchristian workmen. How- 
ever, once those occupations related to liquor and 
gambling have been eliminated, then the real 
trouble begins. Most respectable citizens do not 
have to make black-and-white choices as between 
setting up pinball machines and wiring the county 
hospital for electricity. 


If white is good 
And black is bad 
Then all my friends 
Are greys or plaids. 


res 
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And most of the decisions that most of us have 
to make about our work fall in the “gray or 
plaid” category. This does not mean, however, 
that standards should not be set and applied—for 
indeed they should! It does mean that the setting 
and application of these standards is much more 
complicated than the simple device of labeling 
one job Christian and another  unchristian. 
Rather it develops into an analysis of many types 
of work and many different work situations to 
see where Christian values are intrinsic in the 
work and where they may be realized. 

If a job, trade, or profession is Christian, it 
must be socially useful and morally constructive. 
Almost all trades and professions can meet this 
standard. Trades and professions grow out of 
the needs of people and therefore they are in- 
trinsically useful. 

Mechanics and meat cutters, doctors and cob- 
blers, garment workers and nurses, ministers and 
teachers, and a hundred more occupational groups 
—how could society get along without them? A 
Christian worker could select any one of these 
tasks and make of it a vocation. He could go to 
it with Christian motivations and match his native 
abilities with the possibilities in the work situa- 
tion. 


ARE WorK RELATIONSHIPS SET IN A CHRISTIAN 
PATTERN? 


The intrinsic values of service, usefulness, and 
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creativity in a specific trade or profession may be 
thwarted by working conditions or relationships 
that run counter to them and to the commitment 
and motivation of the Christian worker. 

Relationships between management and labor 
may not be good. The requirements of the FEPC 
may not be observed. Possibly the plant is opera- 
ted in such an impersonal way that the workers 
feel completely depersonalized, mere equipment, 
machines among other machines. In such an at- 
mosphere pride of workmanship will be difficult 
to achieve and Christian integrity subjected to 
severe strain. The Christian workman’s commit- 
ment may be true, the intrinsic worth of the job 
may be clear, but an important third dimension 
of Christian vocation is yet to be achieved. Work 
relationships must be set in a Christian pattern. 

There is one more factor in the work situation 
that needs to be taken into account if a job is to 
be a Christian vocation. This is the place of the 
work situation in the total fabric of life. A manu- 
facturing plant is a part of a community. A medi- 
cal doctor or a research scientist is also a member 
of the community. 

Just as it is important for Christian attitudes 
and practices to prevail in the working relation- 
ships within the plant, so these attitudes and prac- 


tices must prevail as between plant and com- 
munity, and between individual workmen and 
community. Neither industrial firm nor com- 
munity should bargain on the grounds of “cheap” 
labor. No labor is cheap! The laborer is worthy of 
his hire! The community, and the workers in both 
management and labor, must come to see that 
the religious nature of the day’s work makes sac- 
rilegious any bargaining that would tend to de- 
grade the workman or his task and forbids the 
establishment of relationships that run counter 
to Christian values. 


CoNCLUSION 


Is your vocation Christian? Is your job a vo- 
cation in the first place? In New Testament times 
the church was the community of those who 
were called. Every Christian man had his call- 
ing. If you see your day’s work specifically as a 
way of Christian witness and you go to it with 
religious commitment; if it is a useful task provid- 
ing a necessary product or service for your fel- 
low men and is morally constructive; and if the 
work situation and relationships are characterized 
by integrity, respect for persons, and a sense of 
Christian community, then your answer should 
be a resounding affirmative. 


RECREATION and RETIREMENT 


By JOHN E. WILSON ? 


As one phase of the study of “Recreation and 
Personality,” this article supplements the August 
28 lesson in the Adult Fellowship Series (see page 
45). 


Gone are the days of that rugged living when 
a man boasted that his daily work was his recre- 
ation and hobby. Such rationalizing sufficed while 
he worked. There comes a day when industry 
says: “You are too old to work. We need your 
job for a younger man with a family; you have 
reared yours. We appreciate your faithful service, 
but it’s just that way.” 

The first reaction of one so set aside is to say, 
as many others have done, “If I can’t work, I 
might as well die.” But science steps up and 
says, “Do thyself no harm; you are too young to 
die,’ and then adds twenty years to his span. 
These years added to an unprepared maturity 
present to our civilization one of the most serious 
social problems it has ever faced. 





1 Mr. Wilson is a free-lance writer living in Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Ever-increasing numbers of men and women 
find themselves wholly unprepared for the sudden 
transition from active life to leisure time imposed 
upon them by our changing social and economic 
order. Unable to adjust happily and successfully, 
they are desperately in need of help in their days 
of frustration. 

Civic recreational agencies are awakening to 
the situation and are endeavoring to meet it on 
their level. They are to be commended for the fine 
contribution made with the facilities at their 
command. They can furnish equipment and teach 
handicrafts to keep idle hands busy, but they do 
not pretend to minister to the inner lives of the 
folk who come their way. 

Every student of life knows that as the physical 
energies decrease, they are replaced by a deeper 
hunger for spiritual things. Even physical love 
that in early life burned as a fiery furnace, in 
the later years takes on the mellow and more 
satisfying glow of a glorious autumn sunset. 
Older folk themselves recognize the need of 
recreation for the spirit as well as for the body. 









































































Webster defines recreation as “Refreshment of 
strength and spirits after toil.” 


SALUTATION OF FATHER TIME 


The church with its heritage of the gospel of 
the abundant life is confronted with a situation 
which challenges its resourcefulness and response 
as has no other social order since the Day of 
Pentecost. As teachers of adults, it is our responsi- 
bility to lead not only those in need of recreation 
for retirement years but, also, to endeavor to im- 
prove the attitude of the public in general toward 
the process of aging. 

Men and women in the middle years should be 
helped to think of this inevitable change not as 
something to be dreaded, avoided, and concealed 
but as a glorious attainment achieved with honor. 
Help them to be proud to accept the salutation of 
Father Time and wear their silver crown with 
grace. 

Some of our songs have contributed to this 
mistaken attitude. Recently the radio voiced one 
writer’s concept of heaven as a place “Where we 
will never grow old, never grow old,” implying 
that heaven is to be a place where we would 
frolic as immature beings through the ages, never 
having attained “unto the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ.” 

Such poetry is definitely poor psychology and 
worse theology. Give us instead the maturity 
of the abundant life as pictured by Jesus. 

Age is such a beautiful and rich experience that 
it seems a shame to waste it on immature men and 
women who spend all their energies trying to 
deceive themselves and others. 

While the church in general is concerned with 
this situation, there remains much yet to be de- 
sired and attained on the local level. Apathy and 
indifference are often met in any attempt to pro- 
vide a recreational program for older adults in 
the church. Occasionally open hostility is en- 
countered. 

Some older adults refused to cooperate in a 
Leisure Time Club because they felt that no 
games should be played in the church. These 
serious-minded folk are still in bondage to the 
theology and traditions of some of our forefathers 
who thought it a sin to play. These should be 
the objects of Christian charity until such time 
as they may be led to a richer knowledge of 
the God who wove play into the very fiber of 
all his creation. 


RECREATION AS REFRESHMENT 


One of the redeeming characteristics of man 
is his inherent need for and natural instinct to- 
ward play as a means of recreating his physical 
and spiritual energies. Where this tendency has 
been submerged in the schedule of a work-a- 
day life, someone must help restore it. Some 
a have forgotten or never learned how to 
play. 


Harold M. 
“Only a dead man can be desolate in the presence of 
blooming flowers.” 


The reason and need for recreation for the 
retired years is the same as for any other period 
of life, only more so. If all work and no play 
made Jack a dull boy yesterday, it follows that 
no work and no play will make Grandpa a nervous 
wreck and a social nuisance today. 

Psychiatrists have long recognized the restora- 
tive value of recreation in the treatment of 
patients. William C. Menninger has said, “Recre- 
ation is an extremely important aid to growing 
old gracefully. People who stay young despite 
their years, do so because of an active interest 
that provides satisfaction through participation.” 
Joseph Lee, the father of American recreation, is 
responsible for the assertion that we quit playing 
not because we grow old, but we grow old because 
we quit playing. 

The object of recreation should not be to es- 
cape from something but to attain a richer life. 
Too many are content to take their recreation 
vicariously and fail to differentiate between 
amusement and recreation. The first implies pas- 
sivity while the second requires participation. 

The great need is to get out of the grandstand 
into the game. To watch a ball game may amuse 
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and help to ease emotional strain but to get out 
on the diamond and swat the ball does something 
to and for a man. He may not bat like Babe Ruth 
but he can release a lot of pent-up energy. Wit- 
ness the Kids and Cubs “Over 75 League” of 
Saint Petersburg, Florida. Contrast with these 
happy oldsters that most pathetic of all sights 
—a man with no interest in life who just sits and 
waits to die. 


AHEAD OF RETIREMENT 


As teachers of adults, it is our responsibility to 
impress upon our classes the wisdom and neces- 
sity of making preparation for retirement in ad- 
vance of its arrival. We brand as improvident 
the man who fails to lay aside materially for 
his age. By the same token he who neglects to 
prepare himself mentally and emotionally for 
later life may be designated as prodigal with his 
potentialities. The folly of waiting until sixty- 
five to provide a financial reserve is excelled only 
by the foolishness of failure to get ready to live 
in retirement. The seed for a happy harvest in 
age must be sown early. 

By some faulty process of reasoning many have 
been led to believe that what they need upon 
retirement is a good long rest with nothing to do. 
Rather do they need a new draught on life. The 
psychiatrists tell us that the cure for nervous 
exhaustion is not rest but changed activity. One 
is tired not by what he does but by what he does 
not do. A man seeking rest tires himself by the 
best-known scientific methods—mental vacuity, 
trivial pleasures, and dissipation. 

It is not cessation of activity that the tired 
body needs but a change to something which can 
be enjoyed while it recreates. This is the function 
of play. More leisure is not man’s greatest need. 
Never before has civilized man had as much 
leisure at his disposal and less knowledge as to 
how to use it. 

Amusement is comparatively cheap and readily 
accessible today. Just turn the dial, and what 
have you? Individual taste and training will 
determine that. One may be amused, entertained, 
or informed by a program in which he has no 
part, but recreating the body and mind requires 
that one be doing something that will sweep out 
all destructive emotions. 


RECREATION IN CHANGE 


The forms that recreation will take are as 
varied as the personalities engaging in them. 
The main consideration is that it be a change. 
He who works all day or for a lifetime with things, 
be it money, wood, or stone, will need social con- 
tacts for a change. The man who works with 
people needs all the more to get out among the 
things of nature. 

Personally I find a healing value in gardening. 
When burdened with material cares, when the 
soul is hurt in its contacts with man’s inhumanity 
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to man, when my preacher has not been able 
to lead me out of the wilderness into Canaan, 
then I go out into my garden or greenhouse and 
find a healing balm for all the heartaches and a 
soothing touch for a troubled soul. Only a dead 
man can be desolate in the presence of blooming 
flowers, and the song of birds in your garden helps 
one to tune in on the Infinite. 

Some find relaxation in doing things with their 
hands. A strong, virile, active man stricken with 
coronary thrombosis was told to avoid all exer- 
tion. He took up knitting and found not only 
recreation during convalescence but a pleasant 
pastime which he continues to enjoy. An elderly 
lady who had never learned to do things with her 
hands found recreation in basketry and leather 
tooling. She remarked recently, “I can hardly 
wait until Friday comes for our meeting so I can 
enjoy my work.” 

In order to tie recreation in with life as it is 
lived in later years, it is necessary to recognize 
certain inherent urges or drives which science 
assigns to every individual. Chief among these 
are the erotic, the aggressive, and the creative. 
The approach to others may be suggested in con- 
sideration of these three. 

Nature has so wisely planned our existence 
that as the later years come, the erotic sexual urge 
abates so that we need have no great concern as 
to a replacement for it. We can just be content in 
remembering where it has been. 

The aggressive urge remains with us to the end 
and must find expression in some sort of ac- 
tivity. Competitive games and exercises such as 
bowling enable a man to get rid of a lot of boister- 
ous feelings in a nice way. When exploring and 
pioneering are no longer practical, the urge to go 
out and kill is lessened until a man no longer 
finds pleasure in the glazed eye of a dead elk or 
deer. Even then he can still hunt with field glasses 
and camera and find real recreation. 

The creative urge does not entirely expend 
itself in participation with God as colaborers in 
the reproduction of life. He who creates a chair 
or a book, a bridge or a cake, finds an outlet for 
this drive. Handcrafts learned in advance of re- 
tirement afford recreation with a purpose when 
needed. The woman who weaves a basket has fun 
in doing so and satisfies her creative urge. 

Those to whom Father Time has denied the 
blessings of begetting their own in the flesh may 
still go on creating the children of their dreams 
embodied in clay or wood, metal or cloth. Then 
when hands grow too weary to shape and build, 
they can still send forth the progeny of the mind 
in letters, bits of verse, memoirs, and bits of 
philosophy enriched with the sweetness of ma- 
turity like ripened fruit from life’s garden. What 
greater recreation could one desire than that he 
might “still bring forth fruit in old age”? (Psalm 
92:14.) 


















We teach adults because we know they can grow. 


Adults Want to Learn 


By DORIS P. DENNISON * 


Wuat DOES my adult class consider as its 
primary objectives? 

This is the question that a number of teachers 
and officers of adult classes endeavored to answer 
in a recent district workshop. They had been 
divided by churches into several work groups. 
The reports of these smaller groups indicated 
three objectives that seemed of greatest impor- 
tance to the classes in the churches represented: 
(1) fellowship, (2) service, (3) study. (These are 
listed in what seemed to be their order of im- 
portance.) 

The entire group then listed other objectives. 
When the members had completed this larger 
list, they began exploring the objectives that have 
been developed by the Curriculum Committee of 
the Board of Education. In comparing their list 
with the objectives underlying the curriculum, 
they found three significant objectives they had 
failed to recognize: (1) stewardship; (2) satis- 
fying Christian family life; (3) Christian citizen- 
ship in the local community, state, nation, and 
world, ; 


ApULTS ARE CONCERNED 


The members talked about the questions that 
had been raised by persons in their classes, either 
in the class sessions or in personal conversations. 
We wanted to find out what it is that adults really 
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are thinking about, talking about, and concerned 
about. 

These questions were among those raised most 
frequently: 

How can I learn to use the Bible? 

What do I believe as a Methodist? 

How can I be a better parent? 

How can I work effectively on community is- 
sues? 

How can I work for world peace? 

Members of the group were most interested in 
the first three. They then divided into so-called 
classes according to whether they were working 
with young adults, adults, older adults, or a 
mixed-age group. With Brace Up Your Minds 
as a guide, each group searched through the 
several series of studies for units dealing with 
these questions. 

Those present in the workshop felt that both 
the teachers and the class members would have 
a far more satisfying experience if the adults in- 
dicated their concerns and a committee discovered 
the resources that would be helpful in dealing 
with them. The group said, also, that persons 
would come to a discussion prepared to enter into 
it in a creative way, prepared to explore an idea, 
if the discussion was centered in such a special 
interest. 


ApuLts ARE LEARNING 


Let’s look at what adults are doing outside 
the church. 


1] 





Recent surveys through the Adult Education 
Association show that nearly fifty million persons 
are enrolled in adult education courses in the 
United States. These courses were offered through 
agricultural extension, public-school adult edu- 
cation programs, university extension and eve- 
ning college programs; through libraries, men’s 
and women’s clubs, parent-teacher associations, 
religious institutions, business and industry, labor 
unions; through the Armed Forces, health and 
welfare agencies, and a number of others which 
it is difficult to classify. This means that a third 
of the total population of the country is enrolled 
in adult classes of one kind or another. 

What are adults getting in these study pro- 
grams? I have before me catalogues of a number 
of schools for adults. 

In New York city adults are enrolled in 140 
courses offered by the board of education. Here 
are some of them: 

Arithmetic brush-up 

Choral singing 

Current events 

Dancing 

English and citizenship 
Great plays 

Human relations in industry 
Sewing and dressmaking 
Upholstering 

X-ray technique 

The Lawson Y.M.C.A. in Chicago offers forty 

courses for adults. Here are some of the titles: 
Ceramics and pottery 
Recreational leadership 
Selling by mail 
Great religions 
Psychology of personality 
Successful marriage 
Sixty courses are offered to adults by the public 
schools of Stamford, Connecticut. They include: 
Art 
Community service 
Interior decorating 
Property management 
Real estate practice 
Square dancing 
Woodworking 
World politics 

At Oak Ridge, Tennessee, the anouncement of 
evening classes for men and women lists 150 study 
opportunities. These courses include: 

Landscaping 
Typing 

City government 
Welding 

Drums 

What we believe 
Air conditioning 
Plumbing 

World affairs 

Catalogues of other colleges such as Drury Col- 
lege, Springfield, Missouri, and The American 
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School in Chicago, show the same wide range of- 
fering cultural development and technical train- 
ing. 


ADULTS AS PERSONS 


Why do adults want to learn? As we study 
the above lists of courses, we discover that many 
of them, no doubt, will help persons to earn a 
living. Some will help them to make friends. 
Some will help them to find new interests. Some 
will help them to improve themselves in their jobs. 
Others will show them how to be better parents. 
Obviously adults welcome help if it is a means of 
improving themselves. 

What does this say to us? Adults can learn. 
Adults want to learn. Adults are learning. 


MEANING FOR CHURCH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


What meaning has this for teachers of adults 
in the church? As churchmen and as Christians 
we hold to certain goals and objectives that are 
spiritual in nature. We seek to understand per- 
sons as creatures of God. We see in these persons 
potentialities. We recognize their ability to re- 
lease their energies, to grow spiritually, to live 
more nearly in harmony with the plan of God, 
which is the plan of the universe. 

When we reduce this to the needs and concerns 
of churchmen in the twentieth century, we find 
many unanswered questions, such as: What does 
the Book of Proverbs say to me in the twentieth 
century? Why all the struggle to unite churches 
into a world organization? Why have a World 
Council of Churches? What has it to say to us in 
the twentieth century? What about the Supreme 
Court decision regarding segregation? Is this an 
inevitable move in our culture? 

These and other questions press in upon adults. 
They are seeking answers. 

Through our teaching the church may help 
these persons in that search. They want to learn 
to recognize these questions which are the moving 
forces in our present day and to find answers to 
them in point of view, in conduct, in develop- 
ment of institutions, in the passage of laws, in 
the creating of the kingdom of God in our own 
society. 

Some persons tell us that old dogs cannot be 
taught new tricks. Facetiously they apply this say- 
ing to adults. The reference, however, is much 
too shallow. Adults do not want to learn tricks; 
adults want to learn how to meet situations and 
how to develop deeper appreciations, keener in- 
sights, and higher resolves to bring these situa- 
tions into harmony with their understanding of 
God’s plan. 

We know that adults can grow; we have faith 
in God who creates us and in the creative proc- 
ess in us. We are guided by our belief in a spirit- 
ual kingdom alive within our own society—a way 
of life that is in harmony with God’s plan for 
men. For these reasons we are teaching adults. 


























In Memoriam 


Mary M. 


Errors of ApuLT TEACHER regret to 
report the recent death of Mary M. Harri- 
son, editor of Wesley Quarterly and Wor- 
ship Leaflet and editorial assistant on the 
new International Lesson Annual. 

Miss Harrison came to the Editorial 
Division of the Board of Education in 
June, 1954, after a distinguished career as 
teacher and student. A native of Adding- 
ton, Oklahoma, she taught for a period 
of twelve years in the public schools of 
Gotebo. She was graduated from South- 
western State Teachers College at 
Weatherford and later from the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, receiving the degree of 
Master of Elementary Education. 

After two years of study at Scarritt 
College for Christian Workers, in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, she joined the faculty of 
Union College, in Barbourville, Kentucky, 
and later of Lindsey Wilson Junior Col- 
lege in Columbia, Kentucky. 

Miss Harrison then studied at Boston 
University School of Theology, complet- 
ing her course requirements and compre- 
hensive examinations for the Ph.D. de- 
gree. She was at work on her dissertation 
before her death on April 11. 

Miss Harrison made a fine contribution 
to the program of adult church-school pub- 
lications. Despite ill heaith she threw 
herself enthusiastically into the demand- 
ing work of editing church-school litera- 
ture. Additionally she taught a young- 
adult class at West Nashville Methodist 
Church and in various schools of leader- 
ship training. 

For the April-June issue of Wesley 
Quarterly, Miss Harrison wrote an edi- 
torial called “Eternally Easter.” Her faith 
in eternal life is beautifully summed up 
in her own words: 

“A Cross on Golgotha, an empty tomb, 
and Easter morning dawned. For the 
women who loved Jesus, Easter began be- 
fore sunrise at his grave. Panic-stricken 
Simon Peter found Easter at the end of 
a foot race. Easter came to Paul on the 
road to Damascus. What does Easter 
mean? 


Harrison 


“Easter confirmed the disciples’ hope 
of immortality, but it meant this and 
more. While Jesus lived on earth, he was 
in only one place at a time. Now he could 
be everywhere at once. His spirit united 
them in a close fellowship which over- 
came individual differences. Their de- 
spair turned into joy and hope; the dark 
night became sunrise. 

“From the time of his Damascus Road 
experience, Paul lived in a new world— 
a world of communion with God where 
Christ was as close as his own breath, a 
world where it was eternally Easter. The 
Apostle and the Fourth Evangelist called 
it ‘eternal life.’ 

“Christians today find their greatest 
hope of life after death in the empty tomb. 
The grief of separation by death from 
loved ones is softened by the conviction 
that there will be a joyful reunion some 
future day. 

“Eternal life should also hold for us 
the deeper meaning of new birth into a 
spiritual world where we live in daily 
intimacy with God and where the per- 
manent values of truth, love, and service 
are primary. In this world joy overcomes 
sorrow and courage carries us through 
dark nights. 

“Translated in terms of daily living, 
eternal life means being in a world where 
the laughter of happy children is sweeter 
music than the clinking of coins; where 
the sight of a sunrise is more beautiful 
than a fine mansion; where helping one’s 
fellow men deserves as much honor as 
leading an army to victory; and where 
Christians from all races unite in such 
fellowships as the World Council of 
Churches. 

“Eternal life begins on earth. When 
death comes, without our ‘earthly taber- 
nacle’ we merely continue to live with 
God in a world where it is eternally East- 
er.” 

If diligence, devotion, and willingness 
to serve people are criteria of the Chris- 
tian life, Mary M. Harrison is now num- 
bered with the saints in glory. 
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UNIT IV: THE GOSPELS (continued) 








ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 


Zim Maruca 





Last WEEK we studied certain characteristics 
of Matthew’s presentation of Christianity and of 
Jesus. This week we will study others of Mat- 
thew’s particular points of emphasis. 

Portraying Jesus.—On one occasion, Mark tells 
of an incident in which Jesus gets angry (3:1-6). 
Matthew leaves out the reference to Jesus’ being 
angry (12:9-14). 

On another occasion, Mark relates a conversa- 
tion that could be interpreted to mean that Jesus 
denied being good (10:17-18). Compare these 
verses with Matthew 19:16-17. 

An example of Matthew’s particular emphasis 
can be seen in the difference between Mark’s and 
Matthew’s stories of the baptism of Jesus. Con- 
sider first the purpose of John’s baptism. Why 
was he baptizing? What did it mean to be bap- 
tized by John? According to Mark (1:4), Luke 
(3:3), and Matthew (3:1-2, 6), John’s baptism 
was one of repentance and the forgiveness of sins. 
If this is true, then why was Jesus baptized? Did 
he too need to repent and be forgiven his sins? 
If not, then why was he baptized? 

Matthew, in a conversation between Jesus and 
John, explains Jesus’ baptism as not due to any 
need on Jesus’ part for repentance and forgive- 
ness, but simply as appropriate “to fulfil all right- 
eousness” (3:14-15). 

Presenting the miracles.—Matthew retells 
Mark so as to exalt Jesus. The miracle stories in 
his Gospel make Jesus an even greater miracle 
worker than he is in Mark. 

Sometimes the number of people reached by 
Jesus is greater. Compare Mark 5:1-20 with 
Matthew 8:28-34. Compare Mark 10:46-52 and 
Matthew 20:29-34. In Mark, the people once 
brought all their sick to Jesus, and he healed 
many of them (1:32-34), but in Matthew they 
brought many to him, and he healed them all 
(8:16). In Mark Jesus feeds five thousand people; 
in Matthew, he feeds five thousand, “besides 
women and children” (14:21). 

Other times Matthew represents the power of 
Jesus as having an immediate effect. In Mark 





2 Dr. Pherigo is associate professor of literature and history 
of the Bible, Scarritt College. 
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By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO* 


August 7: 
The Galilean Ministry 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Jesus cursed the fig tree one morning and found 
it withered away on the following morning (11:12- 
25). According to Matthew, however, the tree 
withered instantly (21:18-19). A similar treat- 
ment can be seen at the end of Matthew 15:21- 
28, in comparison with Mark 7: 24-30. 

Portraying the disciples—In Mark, the dis- 
ciples sometimes seemed to misunderstand Jesus, 
even when he speaks plainly. For instance, they 
cannot understand Jesus’ prediction of his death 
and resurrection (9: 30-32), but when Matthew re- 
tells it they understand it and are “greatly dis- 
tressed” (17: 22-23). 

In Mark, the disciples not only fail to under- 
stand what Jesus said but also who he was. Twice 
in Matthew, however, the disciples recognize 
Jesus as the Son of God: when Jesus walked on 
the water (Matthew 14:33—compare Mark 6: 51- 
52); the famous confession of Peter at Caesarea 
Philippi (compare Mark 8:29 and Matthew 
16:16). 

Furthermore, whereas Mark says that the dis- 
ciples on one occasion were discussing among 
themselves which one was the greatest (9:33-34), 
Matthew says they simply asked Jesus who was 
the greatest in the kingdom of heaven (18:1). 

In Mark the request for chief seats in heaven 
came from James and John themselves (10: 35- 
37), while in Matthew their mother intercedes 
on their behalf (20:20-21). 

“Matthew has shown us how the gospel, which 
came out of Judaism, is destined to go into all 
the world. . . . God has long been preparing a 
people and a plan of redemption for the world. 
It is in Matthew that we have the significant 
coming of the Wise Men from the East, from 
gentile lands, to see the newborn King of the 
Jews. . . . The Jewish Messiah is to be sought 
out by all the nations. . . . And Matthew ends 
his Gospel, as he began, on this note of salvation 
carried to the Gentiles. . . . So, while Matthew is 
a Judaistic Gospel on the surface, the Messiah 
and the good tidings of God are on the way to 
all the people of the earth.” 2 


2Montgomery J. Shroyer. Reprinted from Adult Student, No- 
vember, 1949. 
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August 14: 
Completing the 
Gospel Story 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In THIS final lesson on the Gospel of Matthew 
it is important to understand two more character- 
istics. One is a development of a characteristic 
noted briefly in the lesson material last week. The 
other is the special meaning given to the impor- 
tant phrase “kingdom of heaven.” 

Matthew and Judaism.—The story about the 
coin in the fish’s mouth (17:24-27) is an unusual 
one. The tax in question was paid by every good 
Jew for the support of the Temple. It was not a 
Roman tax, but a Jewish religious tax. (A half- 
shekel was about 75 cents.) 

No other Gospel has this story. It seems to be 
dealing with a very troublesome problem in the 
early Church: Should Christians pay the half- 
shekel Jewish Temple tax? The answer is that 
they are technically free from any obligation to 
pay it, but so as “not to give offense to them,” it 
is better to pay it. 

So long as all Christians were Jews, this prob- 
lem never arose. Only when Christianity began 
to separate from Judaism did the question arise. 

The solution given in this story tells us that 
the Gospel of Matthew represents a Christian 
group which was very reluctant to break off en- 
tirely from Judaism. It provides a firm support 
for the many other elements in this Gospel which 
seem to have a pro-Jewish flavor. 

This should make it clearer why there is an 
emphasis on Jewish messianism in this Gospel, 
and why it has a more legalistic view of Jesus and 
Christianity. 

The kingdom of heaven.—Matthew speaks much 
about the kingdom of heaven. Usually this means 
the same as the kingdom of God. Matthew prefers 
the former phrase, Mark and Luke the latter. 

In this common meaning, it refers to a new age 
that is coming. This new age was to be ushered 
in by the coming of the Son of Man, on the clouds, 
with great power. Christians have usually inter- 
preted this as the Second Coming. 

While this meaning occurs in Matthew, the 
phrase “kingdom of heaven” is also used in a 
different way. It sometimes seems to mean the 
church. This use of the phrase “kingdom of 
heaven” to mean the church does not occur in 
any other Gospel. 

The parable of the weeds is a good example of 


this (13:24-30, 36-43). It is one of a group of 
parables to explain that the kingdom of heaven 
is like a field with grain and weeds in it. Don’t 
attempt to separate them, the parable teaches, for 
when the Son of Man comes, with his angels, “they 
will gather out of his kingdom all . . . evildoers” 
(the weeds), and “throw them into the furnace” 
(13:41-42). Notice that the weeds are to be 
gathered out of “his kingdom.” 

It is clear here that the kingdom of heaven does 
not mean the New Age which is to come, but 
the present church, with its good members and 
its unworthy ones. In Matthew this parable deals 
with a very practical problem—what shall the 
church do with her “weeds”? The answer is to 
leave them alone, for they will be thrown out 
on the Day of Judgment. 

Several other parables have the same use of 
the kingdom to mean the church. The parable of 
the laborers in the vineyard (20:1-16) teaches 
that the recent converts will be just as eligible for 
full rewards as life-long church members. 

The parable of the marriage feast (which is 
found in Luke also, but not as a description of 
the kingdom) deals first (22:1-10) with the reason 
why Gentiles are being taken into the church and 
Jews are staying out, and then (22:11-14), in a 
part not paralleled in Luke, with the problem of 
unworthy church members. 

The parable of the ten maidens (25:1-13) 
teaches the importance of being prepared when 
the Son of Man comes. As the kingdom of heaven 
is compared to the ten maidens—the foolish as 
well as the wise, this parable deals with the prob- 
lem of those Christians who began to be lax as 
time went on and the expected Son of Man still 
didn’t come. 

In many other ways, Matthew shows a church 
consciousness not found in the other Gospels. 

The events of Passion Week.—In studying Mark 
we made a special effort to see the day-by-day 
description given there of the Passion Week (see 
the material for Lesson 4, for July 24). It is in- 
teresting to go on now to see how these same 
events are arranged in Matthew. 

Matthew usually follows Mark very closely in 
telling of the events of Jesus’ life. In the Passion 
Week this general rule continues to apply. But in 
the very beginning Matthew has his own approach. 

In Mark (chapter 11) Jesus comes into Jeru- 
salem, visits the Temple, and then goes out to 
Bethany for the night. The next day he comes 
into the city again and cleanses the Temple. In 
Matthew, however (chapter 21), Jesus cleanses 
the Temple on the same day as the Entry into 
Jerusalem. 

The reasons for these differences are not clear, 
although Matthew apparently used some ad- 
ditional sources of information. Whatever the 
reason, their importance lies in the way they 
help us understand the Gospels and their mes- 
sage. 
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August 21: 
According to Luke 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE most intriguing part of this lesson is likely 
to be the infancy stories. When Luke’s account 
is compared with Matthew’s, some questions arise. 
These are pointed out in Adult Bible Course. To 
be able to handle this successfully the teacher 
needs to make some careful preparation. 

The two traditions—We should recognize at 
the outset that these two Gospels represent two 
different traditions about the infancy of Jesus. 
Let us look first at their similarities and then 
their differences. 

On three items the two accounts agree exactly. 
Jesus was (1) miraculously conceived, by action 
of the Holy Spirit, in Mary, espoused wife of 
Joseph. He was (2) born in Bethlehem and (3) 
reared in Nazareth. Besides these common points, 
each writer is aware of additional details and cir- 
cumstances. 

Matthew gives an Annunciation to Joseph, the 
visit of the wise men led by a star, the scheme of 
Herod, the flight into Egypt, the massacre of the 
babies of Bethlehem, the return from Egypt, and 
the settlement in Nazareth. 

The setting which Luke’s Gospel provides for 
these three common items, however, includes an 
Annunciation to Mary (instead of to Joseph, as 
in Matthew), the tax decree of Augustus, the 
journey to Bethlehem, the birth of Jesus in a 
manger, the angelic chorus and the visit of the 
shepherds, the circumcision of Jesus, the puri- 
fication of Mary, the presentation in the Temple, 
the testimony of Simeon and Anna, and the return 
to Nazareth. 

We are first of all struck by the realization that 
the two traditions are different. Each one goes its 
own way, telling of events not found in the other 
one (except for the three common items). 

Does each tell only a part of the story? To 
get the full picture, we must weave the two ac- 
counts into one. In fact, most of us do this very 
thing, unconsciously. When we think of the Beth- 
lehem birth, we usually think of the wise men 
(Matthew only) visiting the Christ child in the 
manger (Luke only) just after, or just before, the 
visit of the shepherds (Luke only). 

Let’s try to carry this out systematically. 

If we don’t consider some of the more subtle im- 
plications of each account, this can be done with- 
out much difficulty up to the departure of the 
wise men and the shepherds. Then this method 
breaks down. In Matthew, the Holy Family flees 
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from Bethlehem to Egypt, to escape the murder- 
ous intentions of Herod. They remain in Egypt 
until Herod’s death, and then return. In Luke, 
however, they go up to Jerusalem, to perform 
the requirements of the Jewish law (as given in 
Leviticus 12). Accordingly, a sacrifice is made 
forty-one days after the birth of Jesus. “When 
they had performed everything according to the 
law of the Lord, they returned into Galilee, to 
their own city, Nazareth” (2:39). 

Not only is there no visit to the Temple in 
Matthew’s account, there is no place it can be 
put. Mary and Joseph have to flee from Herod. 
Just so, not only is there no flight into Egypt 
in Luke, but there is no place for it either. The 
family (in Luke) are in no danger at all, and 
they simply fulfill the requirements of the law 
and return home. Forty-one days is too short a 
period to crowd in a flight into Egypt, the death 
of Herod, and a return from Egypt. 

It seems best, therefore, to recognize that the 
two accounts are independent traditions of the 
church, and this is the reason for their differ- 
ences. Having more than one tradition makes us 
all the richer. We must always remember that 
the Gospels are primarily a message, not simply 
a record of events. 

The coming of Jesus into the world means 
joy in heaven (the star in Matthew; the angelic 
chorus in Luke) and good news to the common 
man (the shepherds of Luke). It also means that 
the wise men of this earth have a new Master 
(the visit of the wise men), and the wicked have 
a new and triumphant opponent (the Herod 
story). The role of the Holy Spirit in the concep- 
tion of Jesus expresses very graphically the truth 
of the divinity of Jesus. 

“, . . the sign that Jesus may be near us is 
when we stand in the presence of innocence... . 
We see so much of compromise that we may doubt 
whether there is any such thing as purity of mo- 
tive and an unspoiled heart. To cleanse us from 
that cynicism our consciousness needs to dwell 
upon every fine act that we may hear of, es- 
pecially those acts which are all the finer because 
they are simple and unpretentious—the faithful- 
ness of mothers to their little children, the ca- 
pacity of innumerable people to suffer for the 
sake of those they love, the integrity which makes 
men forgo advantages in business which they 
might have gained through crooked paths, the 
idealism of young people who, notwithstanding 
many things which we call unconventional, still 
keep the cleanness of their hearts. Then it will be 
seen that human life is not the poor thing which 
sometimes it seems, but rather that there is a 
divine gift standing outside the doors, nearer 
than some of us imagine, ready always to come 
in and take up its abode with us.” 1 


1 From Walter Russell Bowie. The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 8, 
pages 62-58. Abingdon Press. Used by permission. 
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August 28: 
The Perean Ministry 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE lesson material in Adult Bible Course em- 
phasizes the teachings of Jesus as they are found 
in Luke. In doing so, it points up one parable 
that is so commonly misunderstood that it needs 
further explanation. Another one is such a prob- 
lem to many people that additional explanation 
will be very useful. Finally, more needs to be said 
about the complex problem of the meaning of 
“the kingdom of God.” 

The good Samaritan——Many people take the 
parable of the good Samaritan (Luke 10: 25-37) 
to mean that everyone is our neighbor. Jesus had 
just said that we should love our neighbor as 
ourselves, and this parable, in the thought of 
many, goes on to define a neighbor as everyone 
—even a hated Samaritan. 

A careful, closer look at the parable will reveal 
that this is not the meaning here. When Jesus 
quoted the law of Leviticus (19:18) about loving 
your neighbor, the lawyer immediately went on to 
ask, “And who is my neighbor?” The parable is 
Jesus’ answer. 

After telling the parable, Jesus asked the law- 
yer, “Which of these three, do you think, proved 
neighbor to the man who fell among the robbers?” 
The answer was obvious—the Samaritan had 
proved himself to be the neighbor. 

This parable, therefore, does not teach that 
everyone is your neighbor. Jesus would seem to 
be teaching that we should love those who are 
kind to us and help us when we are in need. But 
even though this is the meaning of the parable, 
notice that Jesus uses it to go on to a higher 
meaning. 

We are not simply to love those who are kind 
to us. Having defined a neighbor as one who is 
kind to us, Jesus went on at once to this com- 
mandment, “Go and do likewise.” That is, the 
final teaching here is to be a neighbor to everyone, 
even to those who are not neighborly to you. 

Prayer.—The parable of the friend at midnight 
(11:5-13) troubles many people. It seems to re- 
flect an attitude on the part of God that is hard to 
understand. The parable has much in common 
with the parable of the unjust judge (Luke 18:1- 
8). Both parables raise the same problem and 
have the same solution. 

The point of the parable is that we should pray. 
Here prayer is thought of as asking for something. 
In the parable, the friend finally gets up and 
grants the request, because he is being bothered 
and wants to get back to sleep. 


How is this related to Christian prayer? Does 
God, if we continually bother him, finally grant 
our prayers just to be rid of us? 

We tend naturally to treat this parable as an 
allegory. In an allegory, each element in the story 
corresponds to something in real life. Hence the 
“friend” must represent God. 

But this is a parable, not an allegory. A parable 
has only one point. It is intended to be an illustra- 
tion of this one point. To make more of it is to 
distort it. The point here is given in verse 13. If 
the friend, who is selfish, will finally grant your 
request, how much more so will God, who is not 
selfish, grant it? Therefore, pray with confidence, 
knowing that if you ask, it will be given you. 

The kingdom of God.—In Adult Bible Course, 
the point is made that in the teachings of Jesus 
the kingdom of God was a new era to be brought 
in by the power of God. This can be illustrated 
by many verses from the teachings of Jesus espe- 
cially as it is found in Luke. 

For instance, Luke has this saying of Jesus: 
“Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom” (12:32). It 
is like a great banquet which has been prepared 
for the servants of God and to which they are 
invited. 

Furthermore, the way the Kingdom is described 
as coming, without warning, “as the lightning 
flashes and lights up the sky from one side to 
the other” (17:24), certainly indicates that it is a 
new age that God will bring in. Chapter 21 gives 
some of the signs that will herald the coming of 
the Kingdom—see verse 31 especially: “when 
you see these things taking place, you know that 
the kingdom of God is near.” 

We modern Christians, however, have been 
brought up in a different tradition. We think 
about working for the Kingdom. We speak of 
bringing the Kingdom in by our constructive ef- 
forts to improve the world we live in. In some 
ways we’ve swung away from the New Testament 
view altogether, thinking that it’s all up to us. 

There’s some justification for this newer atti- 
tude. God does work through human beings. He 
does strive to bring us to improve the world. 

But too often we forget all about God and set 
about to bring in the Kingdom all by ourselves. 
We tend to get too humanistic. Who are we to 
carry through such a huge project? 

We are closer to the truth if we can find a 
balance between these two extremes. We certainly 
can’t just sit back and wait for God to usher in 
the Kingdom! For some reason not known to us, 
he does not seem to be at all in a hurry about 
it. Christians have waited for almost two thousand 
years now. There must be a purpose in our con- 
tinuing to struggle along in the present age. 
Perhaps we are supposed to labor to transform 
it. We can continue to work for the Kingdom, 
knowing, however, that it is God who will even- 
tually bring it to pass. 
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Use with Wesley Quarterly 
and Adult Student 
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in Action 


p———The Leader 


By CHARLES F. KRAFT ’* 








This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and 
“Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: Psalms 137:1-6; Daniel 3: 13-18. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


With this lesson we begin the second unit in our 
studies for July, August, and September based 
on the Old Testament story of the downfall of the 
Southern Kingdom, the Exile, and the restoration. 
The whole quarter’s lessons thus involve in suc- 
cession first decline and defeat, then the rock bot- 
tom of despair, and finally a new start of restora- 
tion. Last month’s lessons dealt with the decline 
and fall of the Kingdom of Judah. 

Today and the next two Sundays in Unit VIII, 
“lessons From the Exile,” we are concerned with 
experiences when everything seems to have been 
lost. Keep clearly in mind the aim of these three 
lessons. We want to help men and women, through 
a brief study of the Exile, to withstand tempta- 
tions to conformity and despair. 

To refresh your memory as to what the Exile 
was and what its effects were, read the chapters 
on the Exile in Bailey and Kent’s and Mould’s 
books. See page 21 for information on these books 
and others to be used with these lessons. 

Growing out of the life of Jews exiled in 
Babylonia are the two Old Testament passages 
for today’s lesson: a poem and a story. 

The poem is from one of the most deeply emo- 
tional psalms. The Book of Psalms is a collection 
of hymns used for centuries in Temple and syna- 
gogue. Read about the whole Psalter and this 


1 Dr. Kraft is professor of Old Testament interpretation at Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute. 
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August 7: Loyalty 
Under Difficulties 


Psalm in, for example, the Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary or Volume 4 of The Interpreter’s Bible. 

The story is from the Book of Daniel. Because 
this Old Testament book is often seriously mis- 
understood, you will want to become especially 
well informed about it. Look up “Daniel” in 
Harper’s Bible Dictionary or the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

The following are minimum facts about the 
Book of Daniel which you will want to have 
clearly in mind. The book was written in the 
Maccabean struggle of 168-165 B.c. The mad 
Greek tyrant, Antiochus Epiphanes, was demand- 
ing that the Jews give up the faith of their fathers 
and worship the Greek god Zeus. Many Jewish 
quislings were bowing to the Greek monarch’s 
demands. Some were even accepting bribes of 
position and money. But faithful sons of Abraham, 
such as the Maccabean brothers, would die rather 
than be disloyal to the God of their fathers. 

This book was written to show that ultimately 
the victory would be with the faithful. It proved 
its point in two ways: One was by telling stories 
drawn from the Exile four centuries earlier. Then 
the hero Daniel and his friends had refused to 
bow to pagan King Nebuchadrezzar’s demands, 
and God was with them. (Daniel, chapters 1 
through 6.) The other method was that of relating 
visions interpreted by Daniel. In the code language 
of apocalyptic vision Daniel had predicted the 
final defeat of such a tyrant as Antiochus and the 
heavenly reward of the faithful. (Daniel, chapters 
7 through 12.) 

In these lessons, two of the stories from Daniel 
(not the visions) are used. You may, however, 
wish to be prepared to answer questions from the 
class about the visions by reading in the refer- 
ences suggested above. 

Read also the lesson materials in Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, and Daily Bible Lessons. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Sacred memories 
II. Sacred loyalties 


International Lesson Series 


























III. The demand for conformity 
IV. The response of conscience 


To BEGIN 


Use a modern analogy to make vivid the terri- 
ble shock the Jews received when Jerusalem was 
destroyed in 586 B.c. Suppose that World War II 
had ended with Hitler’s legions having subjugated 
America and destroyed Washington, D.C. Imagine 
that this had happened despite the fact that both 
political and religious convictions had said “It 
can’t happen here.” Politics had said it because 
one ruling house had been in power, not merely 
since 1776, but since about 1550. Remember that 
the Davidic line had ruled in Jerusalem for four 
hundred years. Religion had said it because Solo- 
mon’s temple, the “home of God,” had come to be 
regarded as impossible to destroy by human hand. 
God would protect his own house. Hence, “it can’t 
happen here”! 


How To PROCEED 
I. Sacred memories 


When “it did happen here,” sadly disillusioned 
sons of Israel found themselves herded together by 
the irrigation canals of the lower Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley, hundreds of miles from home. There, 
as related later by one of their number when per- 
haps on his way back to Jerusalem, these ancient 
D.P.’s sat on the ground and frankly gave way to 
tears (Psalms 137:1). Zion, their holy city, was 
now but one of their sacred memories. They 
refused to play and sing their sacred melodies 
(Psalms 137: 2). 

The taunts of their Babylonian captors struck 
at the very heart of their faith: “Sing us one 
of those hymns you used to sing to your petty 
God of Jerusalem who has now gone down to 
disgraceful defeat before the mighty god of Baby- 
lon where you now are!” (Psalms 137: 3.) 

The writer of Psalms 137: 1-6 reflected the com- 
mon belief that God was limited to the Temple 
in Jerusalem, now destroyed, and that therefore 
they had no God to be loyal to. Impressed by 
Nebuchadrezzar’s famous “hanging gardens” of 
Babylon, one of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world, perhaps many of these Jewish refugees 
were convinced that Babylon’s god was greater 
than theirs. 

Their plight suggests the discussion theme of 
this lesson: How can we be loyal to God even 
when God seems to have deserted us? Indeed, as 
they saw it, their God was too small to help them 
now. For excellent modern application of this 
problem use the suggestions in “When God Is 
Too Small” in Wesley Quarterly. Do we, like these 
exiles, need a new revelation of God? How can 


we find it? 


II. Sacred loyalties 
The second stanza of the poem (Psalms 137: 4- 


6) reveals how a clear vision of God transformed 
these sacred memories into sacred loyalties. They 
despaired until, with the help of prophets and 
teachers—like Jeremiah’s letter to the exiles 
(Jeremiah, chapter 29)—they received a new 
revelation of God. 

They vowed never to sing their sacred hymns 
in the hearing of their taunting captors (Psalms 
137:4). Why? Because their God was too far 
away or too powerless to hear and help? Not at 
all! Because they would not defile the sacred for 
the amusement of deriding pagans. 

But would they forget the Lord’s song? Rather 
would they have their right arm wither away 
so that they could never do a stroke of work 
again and so would die because they could not 
support themselves by the work of their hands! 
(Psalms 137:5.) If they ever put any joy even 
as high as a song of Zion, let them never be able 
either to eat or to speak again! (Psalms 137:6.) 
These terrible vows of self-destruction show the 
sacredness of their loyalty to the God of their 
memories when seemingly all was lost. 

Let not the very human bitterness of the rest 
of this song (Psalms 137:7-9) eclipse the glory 
of its vows of undying loyalty to the faith of their 
fathers. 


III. The demand for conformity 


The excerpt from Daniel tells of the loyalty 
of the “three Hebrew children” and their refusal 
to take part in emperor worship even if their 
God should fail to deliver them from death at the 
emperor’s hands. The excellent historical account 
of the great struggle in the days of the Maccabees, 
when Daniel was written, should be read in the 
First Book of Maccabees in the Apocrypha. There 
one will see heroic souls making exactly the same 
kind of life-and-death decisions as the one made 
by Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego in the 
true-to-life, but not necessarily historical, story of 
our lesson. 

The beginning of the story (Daniel 3:1-12) 
portrays the scene as a great public test of the 
loyalty of all King Nebuchadrezzar’s subjects. The 
three Hebrew youths are not mere nobodies. These 
one-time aliens have achieved high position in the 
Babylonian government. The ancient equivalents 
of the newsreel and television cameras at a sena- 
torial investigation of suspected subversion are 
focused upon these young men. 

In furious rage His Majesty has summoned 
these reported subversives. “Is it true that you do 
not worship the gods of the state in which you 
are employed, but that you bow down to an 
alien authority? Right now we give you one 
last chance to prove your loyalty to us, but if you 
fail the test, what god could possibly save you 
from the horrible death you see before you!” 
(Daniel 3: 13-15.) 

What more vivid example could there be of the 
life-and-death demand for conformity? Absolutely 
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everyone else had already conformed. What does 
this example mean for Christians who are con- 
fronted by tyrannical demands of the state even 
to the suppression of conscientious scruples? What 
should Christians do in the face of such demands? 


IV. The response of conscience 


The entire Bible gives no better example of 
the brave response of God-inspired conscience in 
the face of such a life-and-death ultimatum than 
in the following verses which become the memory 
selection for today’s lesson. 

It is not impudence; it is the voice of unswerv- 
ing conscience which replies, “Your Majesty, 
there is no point in our debating the issue. We do 
not know whether our God is able to save us in 
this awful hour. Even if he is able, he may decide 
not to do so; but even if he fails us, we will not 
fail him.” (Daniel 3:16-18.) 

In moments of crisis the response of loyal con- 
science does not depend upon the demand that 
God work a miracle. It is not even sure he can— 
or will. Here is “The Minority Mood” of the true 
God-inspired life, the act of faith that in tragedy 
goes “Beyond Bitterness.” Use the excellent sug- 
gestions under these two titles in Wesley Quarter- 
ly for discussion of this climax of the lesson. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the responsibility of the Christian 
Church—of your church—for the refugees in 
exile in today’s world? 
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2. As you have known some of these exiled dis- 
placed persons, what have you learned of what 
their experiences have taught them? 

3. What is the difference between stubborn re- 
fusal to adjust to new conditions and sacred 
loyalty to sacred memories of the faith of one’s 
fathers? 

4. What is the relation between true patriotism 
and religious faith? Where are the conflicts in 
loyalty to government and to God? 

5. Does American democracy as carried out in 
local community, state, or nation sometimes make 
tyrannical demands on men of conscience? Are 
loyalty oaths necessary or fruitful? What about 
civil liberties and some governmental “investiga- 
tions”? 

6. From recent world history what modern 
examples are there of Christians who have been 
loyal under difficulties? Is your conception of 
God and your conscience large enough to meet 
similar crises? 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to point out that the story in 
Daniel concludes with a deliverance so miraculous 
and so impressive that even King Nebuchadrezzar 
himself becomes a convert to the God of the three 
youths. (Daniel 3:19-30.) In this outcome two 
points are clear: One is that when God seems to 
have deserted the faithful in time of trouble, he 
really hasn’t. The other is that true faith in time 
of crisis wins converts to true religion. 

For your concluding discussion of how to be 
loyal under difficulties use the excellent sugges- 
tions drawn from literature, history, and contem- 
porary life by Balcomb in Adult Student. 

You will want in your concluding prayer to 
express deep sympathy for the troubled in our 
day and fervent petition for the grace of God 
which makes it possible to be loyal even when 
one cannot see how there can be a triumphant end 
to life’s tragic hours. 


r—_The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER ” 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: Class members should learn (1) that 
Christians can bear up under difficulties, and (2) 
how they do it. 

Preparation: At least two weeks before August 
7 the class program-planning committee should 
decide what procedure will be most profitable for 
this session. Two plans are suggested here; your 
committee may arrive at one still better. 


2Dr. Phifer is assistant professor of speech, The Florida State 


University. 
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One plan for this session depends upon the 
availability of certain books. Wesley Quarterly 
suggests reports on men who have remained loyal 
Christians under severe trials. A fascinating and 
valuable session could be built around the stories 
of men like Francis Olin Stockwell (With God 
in Red China: The Story of Two Years in Chinese 
Communist Prisons), Martin Niemoller (God Is 
My Fuehrer), Leo Stein (I Was in Hell With 
Niemoller), Hanns Lilje (In the Valley of the 
Shadow), and many others. Books like these 
should be made available even if another plan 
is to be used for the class period. Where no 
public, school, or church libraries are available, 
personal libraries of class or church members, 
or a state lending library, may furnish the books. 

A second plan for the session emphasizes pres- 
ent problems. If your class is large, a panel 
of about six members should assume primary re- 
sponsibility for the discussion; in a small class 
the entire group may contribute. 

Beginning the session: Read the story of Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abednego from Daniel 3. Or, 
better, ask one or two class members who read 
intelligibly and intelligently to read the selec- 
tion aloud. Two or more may take different parts 
in this ancient drama. 

Class procedure: Ask each assigned student to 
report on one of the great Christians who has 
borne up under serious difficulties. Each should 
tell (1) who the man was, (2) the perils to which 
he was subjected, (3) why he was subjected to 
those difficulties, and (4) how he bore up under 
them. This phase of the report is important and 
should be given, if possible, in the words of the 
man himself. For instance, Stockwell testifies 
“My experience of prison-sitting leads me to 
conclude that the three essentials for such voca- 
tion are the New Testament, the grace of God, 
and a sense of humor . . . nothing became more 
real to me in prison than the certainty I was not 
alone. Day after day when I should have been 
planning suicide or going crazy with loneliness, 
I would feel the sustaining power of God.” 3 

Or, if the program-planning committee chooses 
the second plan emphasizing present problems 
rather than past biography, these topics may be 
proposed for discussion by a panel or by the en- 
tire group: 

1. Under what difficulties do we labor today? 
Christians are, we are told, a minority group un- 
der pressure to conform to the ways of the pagan 
majority. (Wesley Quarterly suggests a number 
of pressures resulting from the fact that “each 
Christian . . . lives in a modern Babylon . . .”) 

2. What resources help Christians remain loyal 
under difficulties? Adult Student suggests three 
steps. Can panel members illustrate these and add 
others? Write class suggestions on your black- 





* From With God in Red China, by Olin Stockwell; Harper and 
Brothers. Used by permission. 





Supplementary Reading ! 


History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, by 
Albert E. Bailey and Charles F. Kent. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.25. 

Bible History Digest, by Elmer W. K. Mould. 
Exposition Press. $3.00. 

Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75, indexed $10.00. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 1, 3, 4, 9. 
Abingdon Press. $8.75 each. 

“Guide for Bible Readers”: 

The Acts and Apocalyptic Literature, by Ed- 
ward P. Blair; The Prophets, by William 
G. Chanter. Abingdon Press. $1.00 each. 

“Annotated Bible Series”: The Book of 
Isaiah, Volume II. Julius A. Bewer, editor. 
Harper and Brothers. 75 cents. 


1 Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











board, or, if one is not available, on large sheets 
of wrapping paper. 

Closing the session: If a piano is available, or if 
the class can sing without one, use “Faith of Our 
Fathers.” Or read the hymn aloud. 

Advance assignment: Your program-planning 
committee must choose the most valuable empha- 
sis for next week’s temperance lesson from the 
many possibilities suggested there. Class members 
should be assigned to investigate, through per- 
sonal interview and reading, how your community 
is affected—in one particular field—by beverage 
alcohol. 


=F rom Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 4 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


~ “It was terribly lonely,” she said, “with Jim 
in the South Pacific, and me all alone with the 
baby. But when matters became their worst and 
I was most discouraged, I would sit down at the 
piano and compel myself to sing. At first it did 
not sound much like music, but I kept at it until 
I produced something resembling the tune. Then 
something inside me would come to life and I 
would sing a little better. 

“The more I sang, the better I felt and the 
better I sang. And before I quit, I would discover 
that I had come through into the sunshine where 
I really sang for the joy of singing. It did me a 
lot more good than if someone had come in and 
sung for me. I have found that if I furnish my 
own song, it changes me deep down inside.” 





4Dr. Smith is a well-known author and lecturer, and has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 
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# A Negro student among an otherwise all-white 
student body was hurt by those few occasions 
when he was left out. But he never allowed it to 
spoil his spirit. Talking to another student one 
day, a very special friend, he said, “I know I am 
black. I cannot help it. That is the color my father 
and my mother gave me, and I am proud of it. 
And I am determined to be the biggest, the finest, 
and the most useful black man the white man 
will allow me to be.” He had learned the secret 
of living under difficulties. 


* Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee. 


All may of Thee partake; 
Nothing so small can be 
But draws, when acted for Thy sake, 
Greatness and worth from Thee. 
—George Herbert 





Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 5 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for August 7. 


PsALMS 


137:2. We hung up our lyres. They didn’t have 
to. Despondency is more voluntary than 
we like to think. 

137:4. The Lorp’s song in a foreign land. If we 
worshiped the true God, we would never 
be surprised to find him in a strange place. 


DANIEL 


3:15. Who is the God that will deliver you? The 
God who is delivering you now! Be sure 
you know from whence your blessings 
really come. 


5 Dr. Kraft is president of Radio Institute of Chicago. 


August 14: True to Convictions 


in Aetion 


me———The Leader 








By CHARLES F. KRAFT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,’ and 
“Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: Daniel 5:1-6, 13a, 17-28, 30-31. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the second of three lessons based upon 
the experience of the Old Testament people in 
their dark hour of despair in exile in Babylon. 
This lesson has a double purpose. First, it carries 
forward the aim of this unit of three lessons to 
help men and women in trying hours to with- 
stand temptations to conformity and despair. 
Second, it is the quarter’s temperance lesson. 

The biblical material is primarily a famous 
story from the Book of Daniel. Refresh your 
knowledge of this intriguing book by rereading 
references suggested in last week’s “Preparing to 
Teach.” Better yet, read references you did not 
have time for last week. Look up “Daniel” in the 
encyclopedias. Study the chapter on Daniel in the 
book by Blair. (See page 21 for a listing of books.) 

Fix in your mind the suggested minimum facts 
about Daniel: when the book was written; why 
it was written; the two types of writing that it 
contains—stories and visions. 
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Do you by any chance have in your community 
one of those so-called learned persons, modern 
Bob Ingersolls, who like to poke fun at Christian 
faith because they find inconsistencies or inac- 
curacies in the Bible? If so, you have one of their 
best proof-text examples in the story of today’s 
lesson. As told in the Book of Daniel, Belshazzar’s 
actual existence is doubtful. 

In Daniel Belshazzar is called a Chaldean 
(Daniel 5:30), and his father who preceded him 
on the throne is Chaldean King Nebuchadrezzar 
(Daniel 5:2). Contemporary Babylonian and Per- 
sian records show that Belshazzar was not a 
Chaldean, but a Babylonian, and that Nebucha- 
drezzar was his grandfather. His own father, Na- 
bonidus, who had usurped the Babylonian throne 
quite some years after Nebuchadrezzar’s death, 
is not even mentioned in Daniel. 

The impression is given that Belshazzar’s assas- 
sination and the fall of Babylon were immediately 
followed by the rule of Darius the Mede (Daniel 
5: 30-31) who was in turn succeeded by Cyrus the 
Persian (Daniel 6:28). Actually Cyrus took 
Babylon in 539 B.c., and Darius the Persian was 
one of his successors. There is no known Darius 
the Mede unless this is another name for a general 
in Cyrus’ army. 

Why this haziness about historical details in the 
period of the Exile, this mixing of Babylonian and 
Chaldean, Mede and Persian? Consult the Abing- 
don Bible Commentary, pages 749, 752-753, for 
further discussion of this point. 

Compare the relative inaccuracy concerning 
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events in the sixth century B.c. with the very 
careful accuracy about events in the second cen- 
tury B.c. in the code language in the visions. Here 
is convincing evidence that the author is writing 
in the second century, four hundred years after 
the Exile. He is depending upon popular memory 
for names and events of four centuries before. 

Even so, he is far more accurate than you and 
I might be if we set out to write the story of 
events which happened in the first century after 
Columbus discovered America. This is especially 
true when his purpose is not historical accuracy. 
It is moral and religious accuracy—the inevitable 
judgment of God on human sin and his unfailing 
mercy on his faithful follower. 

The memory selection for this lesson (Romans 
14:21) is found in a great section on ethical teach- 
ing near the close of Paul’s great letter setting 
forth his conception of the Christian gospel. In 
this section (Romans, chapter 14) he deals with 
what Christian love implies when there are dif- 
ferences of conscience among Christians. Study 
this passage with the aid of such a commentary as 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 9, pages 623-630. 

The practical implications of this lesson are 
especially important. Study carefully the “Alco- 
hol Facts” excellently presented in Wesley 
Quarterly, the statistics given by Balcomb in 
Adult Student, and the material in Daily Bible 
Lessons. For further reference there is no better 
source than The Voice, the challenging monthly 
publication of the General Board of Temperance 
of The Methodist Church, 100 Maryland Avenue, 
N.E., Washington 2, D.C. ($1.00 per year). 

For creative discussion become informed about 
your local situation. What is the attitude of your 
community toward licensing taverns, liquor ad- 
vertising, social drinking, etc.? 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Drinking and desecration 

II. Condemnation and consequence 
III. Facing facts 7 
IV. Christian conscience 


To BEGIN 


You may wish to begin by stating frankly the 
double purpose of this lesson suggested above. 
Out of the Babylonian Captivity comes a story 
that clearly has temperance implications. Yet this 
story of Belshazzar fits very well into the theme 
of our unit, which is to help us to be true to our 
convictions in desperately difficult days. 

You may at the outset want to state the official 
position of The Methodist Church on beverage 
alcohol as found in the Discipline and outlined 
in Wesley Quarterly. Perhaps you will want to 
emphasize that the discussion of temperance to- 
day should be (1) based on facts rather than 
theory or emotions, (2) seen in the light of the 
Christian conscience, and (3) based on a signifi- 
cant biblical story. To this story you will now turn. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Drinking and desecration 


What a “party” Belshazzar throws! He puts on 
a banquet at which he and a thousand of the 
nobility drink wine. (Daniel 5.) The spade of 
the archeologist has uncovered the Babylonian 
king’s enormous throne hall, 162 x 56 feet, where 
such a drinking feast might have been held. 

“When he tasted the wine,’ when he is drunk, 
Belshazzar commits a sacrilege repulsive to the 
sane oriental mind, for decency forbade such pro- 
faning of the holy things of another religion 
(Daniel 5:2). With the drunken lords and the 
women of his harem he drinks sacrilegiously from 
golden vessels looted from Jerusalem’s Temple by 
Nebuchadrezzar’s army (Daniel 5:3). Clasping 
these sacred objects, the company boisterously 
sing their drinking songs to their gods of wine 
(Daniel 5:4). 

Suppose that beautiful communion silverware 
and cups, stolen from your church, were to turn 
up in loud postmidnight goings-on in the saloon 
at the other end of town! Does drinking inevi- 
tably mean the desecration of holy things—the 
human body which is the temple of the Holy 
Spirit? the holy impulses of the sane mind? holy 
family and community life? 

In the story God’s judgment upon the drunken 
rulers is fast and unmistakable. “Immediately” 
and in the great lampstand’s glaring light, sud- 
denly in the midst of the revelry, handwriting 
appears on the white plastered wall right behind 
the royal throne (Daniel 5:5). When with bleary 
eyes the liquor-soaked monarch discerns the eerie, 
armless hand, his fright is terrible (Daniel 5:6). 


II. Condemnation and consequence 


The king’s terrified cry to his enchanters and 
astrologers to tell him the meaning of this horrible 
apparition is fruitless. At the queen’s suggestion 
Daniel is called upon to interpret the strange in- 
scription (Daniel 5:13a). His wisdom in such 
baffling emergencies had been known to previous 
monarchs, 

Daniel’s courageous condemnation of the sins 
of the dissipating monarch has all the prophetic 
fire of an Amos or a Jeremiah. Contemptuously 
he refuses reward or bribe (Daniel 5:17). He 
points out how great Nebuchadrezzar’s world- 
famed glory had been the gift of the Most High 
God (Daniel 5:18-19). But when in his pride 
Nebuchadrezzar forgot the divine source of his 
power, he became beastly insane until he again 
acknowledged God’s sovereignty (Daniel 5: 20-21; 
compare chapter 4). This great lesson of history 
Belshazzar has known all along, but in his sense- 
less pride he praises material gods that do not 
exist and defies the only God there is, in whose 
hand are his very life and his destiny (Daniel 
5: 22-23). 

God’s handwriting on the wall (Daniel 5: 24-28) 
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Gustave Wure, artist; Gramstorit Bros. 


Belshazzar’s Feast 


contains three words: “Mene,” “Tekel,” “Parsin.” 
These might be three money weights: the mina, 
the shekel, and the pares or half-mina. If so, in 
the language of the countinghouse where dead 
men’s estates are settled, Belshazzar, yet alive, is 
watching the ghostly hand finish his earthly af- 
fairs! 

Daniel interprets the three words as respec- 
tively “Numbered,” “Weighed,” “Divided”—all 
vividly predicting the imminent downfall of Bel- 
shazzar’s Babylonian kingdom. And the third, 
“Divided” or “Persian,” has a double meaning: 
the division of the kingdom between the Medes 
and the Persians. 

Swiftly follow the consequences of the con- 
demned monarch’s sins. “That very night” he is 
assassinated, and his kingdom goes to a foreigner 
(Daniel 5:30-31). Whatever the historical ques- 
tions here, as discussed above, both Herodotus 
and Xenophon, famous Greek historians, relate 
the tradition that haughty Babylon fell while her 
ruler was engaged in an orgy of drunken feast- 
ing. 

All this suggests the question: What happens 
to nations whose rulers drink? As documented 
in Adult Student, it is well known that many 
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national executives, diplomats, judges, and con- 
gressmen drink alcoholic beverages. Often state 
secrets are divulged by alcohol-loosened tongues. 
Is national security thus endangered? What can 
be done about this situation? 


III. Facing facts 


In the biblical story Belshazzar refused to learn 
from the facts of Nebuchadrezzar’s experience, 
although he knew them well. 

Would-be Christian people, faced with the prob- 
lem of temperance, tend to be either extremely 
cold, refusing to discuss “respectable” social 
customs, or to be emotionally hot, refusing to 
tolerate differences of views. You will, therefore, 
achieve much of the goal of today’s lesson if the 
class faces the facts honestly and unemotionally. 

Discuss the fifteen “Alcohol Facts” presented 
in Wesley Quarterly. Acquaint your class with 
the objective work of such agencies as the Yale 
School of Alcohol Studies. Use the data you 
have gathered about your local situation. 


IV. Christian conscience 


Next try to bring the facts before the judgment 
bar of the Christian conscience. In the memory 
selection (Romans 14:21) the apostle Paul states 
his view of the implication of Christian love in 
such matters. 

The highest type Christian does not think first 
of his own freedom to indulge a little because it 
won’t hurt him. He remembers that in Christian 
love he is “his brother’s keeper.” Therefore, he 
practices self-restraint, not lest he himself go too 
far, but lest his example cause another to 
“stumble.” 

Paul deals with this matter at length in his 
discussion with the church at Corinth about meat 
offered to idols (1 Corinthians 8:1 through 11:1). 
Incidentally, this problem of meat has nothing 
whatever to do with vegetarianism, but with meat 
that had been slaughtered as sacrifice to a pagan 
god. | 

All food God intends for man’s use is really 
clean. But, true to his convictions, Paul is willing 
to practice what he preaches. He will curtail his 
own freedom lest he, “for the sake of food, destroy 
the work of God” in a Christian brother (Romans 
14: 20-21). 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what ways is drinking destroying sacred 
things in modern American life? In your com- 
munity? 

2. Is God’s handwriting appearing on the wall 
of our civilization? If so, what is written there? 

3. Do you know representatives of yours in 
your state capital and in Washington who are 
concerned about “drunken rulers” in American 
affairs of state? How can you strengthen their 
hand? What can be done about the moral ir- 
responsibility of other national leaders? 
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4. What does your own Christian conscience 
honestly say to you about your personal tem- 
perance? How would it square with Paul’s con- 
science? Are you true to your convictions? 

5. What is the official position of The Methodist 
Church on temperance? What does your church 
do about it? 

6. What steps can you and your church take 
in line with the temperance program outlined 
by the General Board of Temperance of our 
church? 


In CLOSING 


Allot more time than usual to the closing mo- 
ments of your class session in order to enumerate 
specific things that can be done in the light of the 
implications of your discussion of Christian con- 
science. 

Note the concrete examples of moral irrespon- 
sibility mentioned in Adult Student. Outline the 
fourfold program set forth in “What Can We Do?” 
in Wesley Quarterly. What about total abstinence, 
drying up liquor profits, and creative criticism as 
a Christian duty, as suggested in Adult Student? 

Let your closing prayer express the willingness 
to be teachable and the earnest desire to be dedi- 
cated and true to one’s convictions on temperance 
in Christian love. 


in Action 


re——The Group 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: To study one particular effect beverage 
alcohol has upon your community and ways and 
means for improving that condition. 

Preparation: The exact emphasis of this session 
should vary from community to community. What 
important effect of beverage alcohol has been most 
evident in your community recently? 

1. For instance, has liquor resulted in broken 
homes? If so, a class committee assigned to this 
session should study (a) the frequency of divorce 
and (b) the significance of liquor in breaking up 
happy homes. Interviews should be arranged with 
a local judge, a minister or ministers, a social 
worker, head of a relief agency (public or pri- 
vate), and a doctor. Your newspaper may include 
timely stories. 

2. Perhaps a major problem in your com- 
munity is drunken driving. If so, the class commit- 
tee should interview the city judge or local 
justice of the peace, a representative of the state 
highway patrol, perhaps a local policeman or 
constable, and a doctor serving emergency duty 
at your nearest hospital. The newspaper may in- 





More Prevalent Than Polio? 


Recent national estimates* indicate that 
alcoholism is 5.5 times more prevalent than 
cancer, 3.2 times more prevalent than tuber- 
culosis, and 102 times more prevalent than 
polio. 

The American people raise millions of dol- 
lars each year to fight cancer, TB, and polio, 
but spend billions ($9,885,000,000 in 1953) in 
the spread of alcoholism, according to Cara- 
dine R. Hooton, executive secretary of the 
Methodist Board of Temperance. 

” * Estimates by the American Cancer Society, District 


of Columbia Tuberculosis Association, U.S. Public Health 
Service, United Nations World Health Organization. 











clude timely accounts of alcohol-tinged accidents. 

Among questions to be asked are these: (a) 
How serious is this problem in our community? 
How do you know? (b) What do you suggest to 
correct or solve this problem? Notice that Wesley 
Quarterly lists four lines along which action may 
be taken: education, personal commitment, re- 
habilitation, and legislation. These should help 
make questions, and the ensuing report to the 
class, more penetrating. 

Beginning the session: The biblical story of the 
moving finger has too great dramatic power for 
the class to miss. Let one or more class members 
prepare to read Daniel 5 with understanding and 
appreciation of the drama. 

Unfortunately, much oral Bible reading is 
poorly done. The leader of the planning committee 
must search out the few members of your class 
who can read aloud well. The reader need not 
be a second Charles Laughton; the reader should 
do a clear, understandable, appreciative job. Find 
that person or persons. 

Class procedure: One phase of the beverage 
alcohol problem has been chosen for special study 
in this class session; homes broken by liquor, 
automobile accidents caused by liquor, the custom 
of social drinking in your community, the avail- 
ability of liquor to mmors, relief problems caused 
by drink, blatant liquor advertising, a roadhouse 
or night-club menace. 

After careful preparation during the week, the 
committee should report to the class Sunday 
morning. They may plan a symposium in which 
each member talks for five or six minutes on one 
phase of the problem. 

Or they may prefer a panel discussion with out- 
line adapted from these steps: (1) What is the 
present situation? How serious is the problem? 
(2) Is the problem staying about the same, grow- 
ing worse, or getting better? Why? (3) What 
recommendations for action are made by those in 
positions of responsibility or by committee mem- 
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bers? (4) What does the committee suggest as 
the probable results of the major proposals? (5) 
What solution or solutions are preferred by the 
entire class? Is there a recommendation for spe- 
cific action by the class? If so, who does what, 
when? 

Closing the session: Prepare a brief prayer ask- 
ing divine guidance in dealing with the difficult 
problems of beverage alcohol. Emphasize the par- 
ticular problem studied by the class. 

Advance assignment: Let a committee of four 
to six class members assume responsibility for 
planning the next session on “Hope for the Des- 
pairing.” They should study symptoms of and 
causes for present despair and suggest sources of 
hope. Personal testimony from those who have 
found hope in the midst of despair would be most 
valuable. Someone should prepare to read, clearly 
and with understanding, Isaiah 55. Can this group 
meet together for supper some evening and pre- 
pare for Sunday morning’s discussion? 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


¢ A skilled salesman took a position with a firm 
that had offered him an unusually attractive 
proposition. After a few weeks, however, he dis- 
covered himself in an entirely new situation rela- 
tive to liquor. As a Christian he could not approve 
the idea of making his room into a bar during 
trade conventions, nor could he approve of the 
almost universal custom of buying drinks. 

When his employer complained because of his 
scruples, the young salesman said, “When I ac- 
cepted your offer, I did so because you said you 
wanted my services because I was a good sales- 
man, and because you believed in my integrity. 
If I were to mix in with the liquor, I would lose 
the very thing that commended me to you—my 
integrity. I do not think you want to rob me of 
the thing that makes me worth most to you. If 
you want my best services, then let me keep faith 
with my own conscience on this subject.” 

It was a fair proposition, and the boss agreed. 
Eventually all drinkers came under some suspi- 
cion because one nondrinker had stood his ground. 


+ A United States senator was talking with a 
young clergyman with whom he was sharing an 
evening program. A major political party was to 
hold its national convention within a few weeks 
and the senator’s name was being prominently 
mentioned as a possible candidate for the vice- 
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presidency. He was in a mellow mood and inclined 
to be confidential. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “I learned most of what 
I know about public speaking in the young peo- 
ple’s organization at church. As a matter of fact, 
my name is still on a Methodist roll somewhere. 
But I have become so involved in politics that I 
have pretty well lost track of church affairs. 

“I had to make so many promises, and every 
promise cost me something even though it did 
make votes. I sometimes wonder whether my soul 
is my own any longer; I have promised every- 
thing else to someone or another. I sometimes 
wish I could be a boy of twenty again and be 
free.” 

Then to the young preacher he said, “You will 
never know what a blessed thing it is to be free 
until you have made a lot of promises that come 
home to roost.” 


‘’ A business executive with ideas, he had been 
included on the committee in spite of his profanity 
because everyone believed he would have valu- 
able suggestions. 

Suddenly he leaned across the table and banter- 
ingly said, “I don’t suppose you would believe it, 
but there was a time when I thought I would be a 
preacher. When I was a junior in college I went 
out to the little country churches and just laid 
it off, right down the line. I know it sounds silly, 
but it’s true.” 

“No, it doesn’t sound silly at all,” I replied. 
“It sounds wonderful. But tell me, what would 
you give to be back there in the university, a 
junior, and be the man once again that you were 
then?” 

He looked steadily into my eyes for a minute, 
then lowered his own, hesitated, and said, “You’re 
right. I was the best man then I have ever been 
in my life. That was before I went off and left my 
soul.” 


Bible Profiles 











By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for August 14. 


DANIEL 


5:1. And drank wine in front of the thousand. 
Captured by the crowd! Half of drinking is 
but demonstration. 

5:2. When he tasted the wine. 

If it’s his first, he doesn’t like it. 
If it’s his second, he doesn’t mind it. 
If it’s his third, he thinks he needs it. 

5:13. Then Daniel was brought in. Daniel shames 
our unfaithfulness. So live that when a 
Daniel is brought in, you can still be happy. 
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August 21: Hope for the Despairing 


mo——The Leader 


in Action 








By CHARLES F. KRAFT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Isaiah 55. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson is the third and last in our study of 
the Exile, when the Old Testament people were 
in long days of despair. It deals with the dark 
hours just before the dawn. 

Begin your preparation by refreshing your 
memory as to what the Exile really meant. Read 
chapters on the Exile in the books by Bailey and 
Kent and by Mould (see page 21). Reflect again 
on the mood and meaning of Psalms 137. 

Today’s biblical material comes from Israel’s 
greatest prophet and one of the greatest poets of 
all literature. Isaiah, chapter 55, well worth 
memorizing, is one of the most beloved of all the 
chapters in the Bible. Read, reread, and meditate 
upon it. To capture its spirit and make it part 
of your personal life is more important than all the 
facts you might learn about it. But a knowledge of 
the facts will increase your appreciation of the 
magnitude of the God-inspired mind that pro- 
duced it. 

It has long been recognized that chapters 40 
through 55 of Isaiah were not written by the 
Isaiah of Jerusalem whose work is found in the 
earlier chapters. The prophet of these earlier 
chapters was preaching before 700 B.c., urging 
Jerusalem’s citizens to return to true faith in the 
holy God of Israel in order to avert the otherwise 
inevitable destruction of their beloved city as 
God’s punishment for national sin. More than a 
century later in 586 B.c., as we have seen, that 
destruction took place. 

As we know from the opening verses of chap- 
ter 40, immortalized as the stirring words of 
Handel’s Messiah, Jerusalem’s destruction is long 
past. This prophet is bringing a message of hope 
to despairing exiles about 540 B.c. 

Even his name we do not know. To us he is the 
Great Unknown Voice of the Exile. With a faith 
that stands in true spiritual succession to that 
of the earlier Isaiah, his prophetic poetry was in- 
cluded in the Book of Isaiah. Therefore, we call 
him Second Isaiah. 

_ Get acquainted with this marvelous prophet’s 
immortal message by studying references in 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 1; William G. 
Chanter; Julius A. Bewer. (See page 21 for list- 
ing.) 

Study Isaiah 55 with the aid of a good one- 
volume commentary such as the Abingdon Bible 
Commentary. 

“When We Despair,” by Clovis G. Chappell, on 
page 4, will help relate this lesson to modern life. 
Read also the material in Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, and Daily Bible Lessons. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. God’s gracious invitation 
II. God’s everlasting covenant 
III. God’s infinite forgiveness 
IV. God’s life-giving word 

V. God’s joyful memorial 


To BEGIN 


First, help the class understand the background 
of experience out of which this great Bible chap- 
ter comes. Let them see the needs of the people 
to whom it was addressed. 

The first captives, you will remember, had been 
deported from Jerusalem in 597 B.c. In 586 B.c., 
eleven years later, the second group of refugees 
from destroyed Jerusalem found themselves in 
Babylon. Now it is about 540 B.c., more than a 
half century since the first Jewish D.P.’s had “sat 
down and wept” by the waters of Babylon 
(Psalms 137:1). 

As the years of exile passed, the situation of the 
Jews in Babylon became more and more dis- 
couraging. Their early hope of return to their 
homeland was still unrealized. They were tempted 
to believe that God had deserted them or was still 
angry at them. 

Then, in the midst of their bleak despair, God 
sent, through prophets, words of hope, comfort, 
and promise. Jeremiah had foretold the day when 
there would be a new covenant written in the 
human heart (Jeremiah 31:31-34). Another 
prophet foresaw God as a loving shepherd gather- 
ing from the nations his scattered sheep to bring 
them back to Israel (Ezekiel 34: 11-16). From the 
valley of dry bones of exile a resurrected mighty 
host would go “home into the land of Israel” 
(Ezekiel 37: 1-14). 

By far the greatest of these prophets of hope 
in hopeless days was Second Isaiah. His beautiful 
message, found in Isaiah 40 through 55, has sung 
itself into the music of the ages. Next Sunday’s les- 
son will deal with the concrete events through 
which the hope was to be realized. Today’s lesson 
emphasizes the great religious ideas—insights into 
what God is and what he does for man—which are 
the basis for all man’s real hopes. These revela- 
lations of God’s nature are summed up in Second 
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Isaiah’s concluding chapter, 55. It brings new 
hope to the exiles. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. God’s gracious invitation 


First, God graciously extends his invitation to 
men to drink freely of the eternal water of life, 
without cost to eat of the most satisfying spirit- 
ual food (Isaiah 55:1). Through the voice of 
“The Evangelist of the Old Testament” God eager- 
ly offers to all his children that which really satis- 
fies their deepest needs. 

But what do men do? When they could be en- 
joying the choicest food their spiritual natures 
crave, they spend their energy and money on 
fleeting material goods (Isaiah 55:2). 

To whom is this invitation addressed? “Every 
one who thirsts” may refer to despairing exiles— 
“dry bones” parching in the hot desert sun of 
life’s tragedy but still having a spark of sensitivity 
to their spiritual need (Ezekiel 37:1-2). Those 
who “labor for that which does not satisfy” may 
be prosperous Jewish exiles in Babylonia who had 
taken Jeremiah’s advice too seriously (Jeremiah 
29:5). In their love of foreign money they had 
lost their love of God and were unaware of their 
spiritual need. For modern parallels consult “De- 
spair and Secularism” and “ ‘When Half-Gods 
Go’” in Wesley Quarterly. 


Incline your ear, and come to me; 
hear, that your soul may live (Isaiah 55:3). 


This memory selection focuses attention on the 





fact that God’s invitation has no strings attached. 
All you need to do to avail yourself of God’s gift 
of salvation is simply to submit your whole being 
to God’s will. If you do, you will have life abun- 
dant. 


II. God’s everlasting covenant 


In the Lord’s Prayer we pray, “Thy kingdom 
come.” The kingdom idea comes from the memory 
of the reign of great King David a thousand years 
before the days of Jesus. Then that leader of 
peoples had been promised an eternal “house” 
(2 Samuel 7). The rule of the line of David 
would never permanently cease. This was God’s 
“everlasting covenant” because of his “steadfast, 
sure love for David” (Isaiah 55:3). 

But in the dismal days of exile David’s line of 
rule had been extinguished. Now God’s promise 
is suddenly renewed. The new leader from David’s 
line may be prince Zerubbabel, who, as we shall 
see in the lesson for September 4, was to become 
governor of the returned exiles in Jerusalem. Or 
perhaps the Messiah-to-be is meant as God’s ap- 
pointed “witness” and “leader” (Isaiah 55:4). 

And when God’s kingdom is ushered in, his 
covenant will be for all nations (Isaiah 55:5). The 
nation Israel is now suffering in exile. Soon she 
will be restored for a destiny beyond nationalism. 
As God’s now suffering but soon-to-be-glorified 
Servant (compare Isaiah 42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50: 4-9; 
52:13 through 53:12), she will become the means 
through which the whole world may become par- 
takers of God’s eternal covenant. 


“Isaiah,” by Frank O. Salisbury 


From The Prophets of Israel 
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III. God’s infinite forgiveness 


“Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand!” 
This was to be the urgent plea of John the Bap- 
tist and of Jesus (Matthew 3:2; 4:17). This same 
sense of urgency marks the language of our 
prophet. Now is the time to “seek the Lorp” 
(Isaiah 55:6). It is not that God will soon become 
unavailable, but that God’s miracle “day of sal- 
vation” is about to dawn. 

Who is “the unrighteous man” whom God “will 
abundantly pardon” if he but “return to the 
Lorp” (Isaiah 55:7)? The murderer? The adul- 
terer? The robber? Perhaps. But he is as well the 
thoughtless materialist, the respectable citizen 
who in his “pursuit of happiness” gives God but 
a second thought. 

Man would hold a grudge against even a re- 
pentant brother. He might “forgive but not for- 
get.” But God’s infinite pardon is beyond man’s 
finite imagination (Isaiah 55:8). God’s “forgiving 
and forgetting” are as far beyond man’s poor com- 
prehension as the vaulted blue of the sky above 
the brown of the earth (Isaiah 55:9). 

Pause at this midpoint in your discussion to 
ask: How can we apply this lesson to ourselves? 
This question should be the central theme for 
discussion: What hope is there for the despair- 
ing? Certainly we see there are reasons enough 
for despair in our world. But are there also 
grounds for hope? What are they? 

Is not this our chief ground for hope—that, 
whatever our individual or social human situa- 
tion, God’s forgiving love is so far beyond our 
poor power to understand that we know there is 
hope in our darkest hours, if, as we hear in the 
communion service, we turn to him “with hearty 
repentance and true faith.” 


IV. God’s life-giving Word 


And why this hope? Because in faith we know 
that God’s ultimate purpose cannot be stopped. 
Can you imagine the rain or the snow, halfway 
in its fall to earth, suddenly returning upward 
to the clouds instead of continuing downward to 
give life-giving moisture to the thirsty seed in 
the ground (Isaiah 55:10)? Just as impossible is 
it that God’s life-giving word, once having gone 
forth, should return to him without accomplish- 
ing his eternal purpose (Isaiah 55:11). 

From the time when the Almighty first spoke, 
“Let there be light” at creation (Genesis 1:3), to 
the very end of history God’s word is:a real, cre- 
ative, working power. It “will stand for ever” 
(Isaiah 40:8). As the great Evangelist of the 
Fourth Gospel saw, it would become incarnate 
as Jesus Christ (John 1:1-5, 14). 

As expressed in Adult Student, “God has the 
reins of the world in his hand,” and he uses sin- 
cere and humble men in all ages to put his word 
into effect in human life. 


V. God’s joyful memorial 


Second Isaiah’s songs had begun with an idyllic 
picture. Soon the despairing exiles, redeemed 
from their misery, would be “marching to Zion” 
again on the glory road (Isaiah 35:1-10; 40:3-5). 
He concludes with an added note: The joyous re- 
turn of God’s redeemed will be shared by all 
nature, as mountains break into song and trees 
clap their leafy hands (Isaiah 55:12). 

All nature will be transformed. Beautiful myrtle 
and cypress trees will replace desert thornbushes. 
This will be the divine perpetual memorial—that 
God, whose heart was hurt when his children 
suffered, now joyfully watches his singing, for- 
given, covenant people happily returning to their 
Holy City to drink of the waters of life (Isaiah 
59:13). They have inclined their ear and come 
to him; now they will really live (Isaiah 55:3). 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are reasons for despair in our day? 
Who are realistic prophets of hope? What are 
they preaching? 

2. What are the “substitute religions” of today 
which give men false hopes? 

3. Do you and other good churchmen need to 


Incline your ear, and come to me; 
hear, that your soul may live? 


What changes in your life would such obedience 
to God require? 

4, What is the kingdom of God for which we 
pray? Do you believe it embraces all nations and 
races of men? If so, how do you put your belief 
into practice? 

5. Is God’s “word,” his purpose, being carried 
out in the world of economic and international 
affairs today? If so, how? If not, why not? Can 
it be? 

6. Would you care to memorize this great 
chapter from the “evangelist of the Old Testa- 
ment”? What is true evangelism? Does your 
church have a good program in this field? 


In CLOSING 


Relate these five great themes about what God 
is and does to the concrete things that men can 
and should do. Use the specific suggestions and 
illustrations in Adult Student and in “Hope for 
the Hopeless” in Wesley Quarterly. 

Conclude the hour by emphasizing the follow- 
ing important point: Here we have been study- 
ing the Old Testament’s most exalted and joy- 
ous message of hope. But when was it written? 
On a great festival occasion when all the world 
joins in happy songs? Not at all. In the dark hour 
when the black night of despair seemed to be 
endless. 

In that “dark night of the soul” only the Un- 
known Voice of Faith could sing of the dawn to 
come. While all others could see only the thunder- 
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storms of Black Friday, he could see that it was 
Good Friday, for he could discern the first gray 
streaks of the dawn of Easter morning. At the 
moment of the defeat of the cross he perceived the 
coming triumph of the resurrection. 

Let your concluding prayer express the fervent 
petition that the despairing may find hope be- 
cause he “inclines his ear” and responds to God’s 
eternal invitation. 


mc——The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Objective: Members of the class should leave 
the session feeling that however dark conditions 
may appear, the Christian message is one of hope. 

Preparation: A strong spirit of futility, of hope- 
lessness and despair, is abroad in the land. The 
committee responsible for this session should out- 
line evidences of this futility, from personal obser- 
vation, reading, and the testimony of others. Wes- 
ley Quarterly offers a list the committee can use 
as a starter: the hydrogen bomb, social evil, wide- 
spread hunger, the future of Africa, China, Korea, 
Europe. Wesley Quarterly also suggests four 
“substitute religions” offering false hope for de- 
liverance from despair: communism, scientific 
humanism, nationalism, democracy. 

Both Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student offer 
Christian grounds for hope in the face of difficult 
situations. For instance, Raymond E. Balcomb in 
Adult Student suggests that (1) good men and 
the things they prize are secure; (2) God has the 
initiative; and (3) God works his will through 
sincere and humble men. The group should re- 
phrase or add to these statements, and prepare to 
offer personal and other illustrations. 

Beginning the session: The assigned person 
should read Isaiah 55. He—or an assistant— 
should introduce the chapter by placing it in his- 
storical perspective. See “The Bible Explained” in 
Wesley Quarterly. 

Class procedure: The committee assigned to this 
class session should assume responsibility for de- 
ciding on procedure. They may divide the report 
in three or more parts: one person discussing evi- 
dences of present despair (locating and defining 
the problem), another analyzing the causes of 
despair, a third attacking the four substitute reli- 
gions discussed in Wesley Quarterly, and a fourth 
(possibly a fifth) considering sources of hope 
firmly based on the Christian message. At the end 
all members should take part in a brief forum pe- 
riod. 

To supplement and reinforce these piecemeal 
reports, a large blackboard on which a summary 
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could be placed would help the class see the prob- 
lem as a whole. Or a typewritten or dittoed out- 
line-summary could be prepared for distribution 
to the class at the beginning or at the end. 

Closing: A final prayer might profitably include 
part or all of Isaiah 55:6-7, in support of its gen- 
eral theme of Christian hope and reassurance in 
the face of despair. 

Advance assignment: Notice that with the last 
five weeks of the quarter attention moves to the 
resettlement of the Jews in Jerusalem. It would 
be well for the program-planning committee to 
make at least general plans for the entire series 
in one committee meeting. 

The plan suggested for next week’s session re- 
quires carefully guided preparation. Those who 
participate in the little socio-dramas of the sec- 
ond chance need to think through their assigned 
roles and plan what ideas to present. On the other 
hand, these are not little playlets to be written, 
rehearsed, and memorized. 

They are—or should be—extemporaneous 
dramas in which class members enact predeter- 
mined roles. Any little desired stage settings and 
the opening lines of the interview should be 
planned in advance. Exact wording from there on 
must be left to develop with the socio-drama. The 
program-planning committee, or the group re- 
sponsible for the August 28 session, should plan 
carefully what situations to present through the 
medium of socio-drama. Assignments must be 
made well in advance. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ According to an old tradition in the state of 
Mississippi the governor’s mansion is staffed by 
servants chosen from the state penal farm. They 
serve during the governor’s term in office, and if 
their service has been satisfactory they are 
granted an unconditional pardon. 

Some years ago Mrs. Tom Bailey, wife of the 
incoming governor, was to choose nine servants 
with which to staff the mansion for her husband’s 
four-year term. More than three hundred persons 
were brought before her. Each one knew that he 
might be one of the fortunate nine, and he also 
knew that there were almost three hundred others 
competing for freedom. 

As they marched slowly past, they would oc- 
casionally break forth in the most pathetic plead- 
ing, begging to be chosen, promising everything in 
the way of good behavior, and describing their 
skills with much fervor. 

In describing the experience Mrs. Bailey said, 
“T never knew kefore what a wonderful invitation 
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my Lord extended when he said, ‘Whosoever will, 
let him come.’ There I sat with only nine pardons 
to give, and three hundred begging for one. And 
all the time my Lord was offering his pardon to 
any man or woman who would accept it.” 


+ “Why do you spend your money for that 


which is not bread?” And the pinball machines . 


continue to take their millions. That is one of the 
ways of evil—it gives so little in the way of lasting 
satisfaction. 


& Only a few weeks after the cessation of hostili- 
ties in Europe, I arrived in Frankfurt, Germany, 
very early one Sunday morning, and took a taxi 
to the Methodist Church. 

I was amazed to find the rather commodious 
church building packed to suffocation with peo- 
ple. A Chinese Christian leader was in the pulpit, 
preaching in English, his message being translated 
into German by an interpreter. 

“Our Lord came into this world to change hope 
from wishful thinking into a religious virtue,” 
said he. “Every other world religion points men 
to a golden age that is past; Christianity was in- 
troduced to the world with the thrilling words, 
‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ The apostle 
Paul made hope central in the midst of his pri- 
mary virtues—faith, hope, and love. It is the first 


UNIT IX: NEW BEGINNINGS 


business of the Christian Church to preach hope 
to the world in the midst of the blackest night 
through which we ever stumbled.” 
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By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for August 21. 


ISAIAH 


59:1. Every one who thirsts. Only those who 
thirst can appreciate God’s providence. 
Why do you spend your money for that 
which is not bread? Either they do not 
know what the bread of life is or they pre- 
fer sensationalism to survival. 
Eat what is good. But sometimes it doesn’t 
taste good. One sign of spiritual maturity 
is the ability to believe that the disagree- 
able also can be divine. 
Seek the Lorp while he may be found. Not 
that God will become inaccessible. Rather, 
we will have lost the way. 
59:12. All the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands. Even a storm is a song when we sing 
inside. 


53: 2. 


99: 2. 


55: 6. 


August 28: A New Start 


(World Service Sunday ) 


me—~"The Leader 


in Action 








By CHARLES F. KRAFT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Isaiah 45:1-4, 13; Ezra 1:1-8. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


With this lesson we begin the final unit of this 
quarter’s studies. In the first unit, we were con- 
cerned with the story of the downfall of the 
Southern Kingdom. This was the tragedy of a 
nation on the downgrade, rushing headlong to 
defeat. This month we have been considering the 


Exile, how men and women can live in the dark 
hours of despair. Today we begin our study of 
the upward climb, the restoration of human hopes. 

This concluding unit of five lessons is entitled 
“New Beginnings.” The aim of this unit is that 
through a study of the return to Jerusalem and the 
re-establishment of the Jewish community in the 
homeland, we will be helped to see the hopes for 
new beginnings today. Keep this purpose in mind 
as you study these next five weeks of lessons. 

For your preparation you should, if possible, 
first read in some good history of Old Testament 
times the story of what took place at the end of 
the Exile. For brief statements I recommend 
Bailey and Kent, Mould, and The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 1, pages 287-288. See page 21 for a 
list. 

The biblical material for this lesson is taken 
from two sources, a prophetic book and a his- 
torical book. The prophet is Second Isaiah, whom 
we discussed last week. Carefully review the sec- 
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Gustave Dore, artist; A. R. Simons 
Cyrus brings forth the vessels of the Lord. 


tion on “Preparing to Teach” in last week’s les- 
son. Reread references mentioned there in The 
Interpreter’s Bible and Chanter. Study today’s 
selections from Isaiah with the aid of Bewer’s 
book in the Harper’s Annotated Bible Series. Or 
use a good one-volume commentary. 

The second biblical source for this lesson is 
the opening account in the Book of Ezra. You 
need to recognize that this is a historical narrative 
written three or four centuries after the events. 

Read and compare 2 Chronicles 36:22-23 with 
Ezra 1:1-3. You will note that these last two 
verses in 2 Chronicles are exactly the same as the 
first three of Ezra, except that the Chronicles ac- 
count breaks off in the middle of a sentence in 
what is now numbered as verse 3 in Ezra! Why? 
Perhaps because the priestly author or authors 
of Chronicles intended thus to indicate that Ezra 
is simply the continuation of his story. The Chron- 
icler, as we call him, is emphasizing the holy 
Temple in Jerusalem as the center of the life and 
activity of the people of God. 

You will find it profitable to use The Interpre- 
ter’s Bible, Volume 3, in studying this selection 
in Ezra. 

Daily Bible Lessons, Adult Student, and Wes- 
ley Quarterly have important treatments of this 
lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. God’s use of human powers 
II. God’s benevolent plan 
III. God’s grand salvation 
IV. God’s human agent acts 
V. God’s own people respond 
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To BEGIN 


You might ask the central question: How can 
we make a fresh start? This question is suggested 
by the experience of the Jews who returned to 
Jerusalem from exile in Babylonia after Cyrus 
the Persian made this possible. The principles 
drawn from the biblical material will constitute 
the main outline of the lesson. 

Begin, however, by looking at our modesn 
American scene. We, too, often find it necessary 
to make fresh starts in life, even in adulthood. 
How many persons in middle life find it necessary 
to turn to a new vocation? How many persons 
move into a new community? In international af- 
fairs do we in America need to consider the possi- 
bility of a new political alliance—with Red China 
and Nationalist China both in the United Nations, 
for example? How many new people in your com- 
munity find in your church a new church home? 

These are among the experiences and the ques- 
tions of millions of adults in America. In this les- 
son point out ways in which a fresh start can be 
made the beginning of a new life to the glory of 
God, rather than the glorification of self, com- 
munity, or nation. 

Use some of the excellent examples, for in- 
stance, of making new starts from apparently 
hopeless situations. See Adult Student under the 
titles “The Continuity of Change,” “No Hopeless 
Situations,” and “Human Resilience.” 


How To PRocEED 
I. God’s use of human powers 


We saw in last week’s lesson Second Isaiah’s re- 
markable dreams of the new role of God’s chosen 
The first of these is the utterly surprising means 
God may use to provide such an opportunity. 

The passage from Second Isaiah speaks of 
Cyrus as divinely “anointed” to open the doors 
for those Jews who wished to return to their 
homeland. But who is this Cyrus? A new military 
conqueror whose armies have pushed from far 
to the east clear across the north, even to the 
lands that border the Aegean Sea opposite Greece 
far to the northwest. 

Can anyone in his right mind call Cyrus, the 
world’s new military colossus striding across the 
world, God’s “anointed,” the Lord’s “Messiah,” 
actually led by the very hand of God! Preposter- 
ous? Yet Second Isaiah boldly does exactly that 
(Isaiah 45:1). Nowhere else in the Bible is God’s 
own consecrated “anointed”—which may be 
translated “Messiah”—a foreign world conqueror 
rather than an Israelite king of the line of David. 

We saw in last week’s lesson Second Isaiah’s re- 
markable dreams of the new role of God’s chosen 
people. They are shortly to be resurrected to new 
life in Jerusalem in order to become the spiritual 
means by which the world may be saved. Now we 
see that this daring prophet, reading the events 
of world history, sees Cyrus as God’s political 
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agent, his human means, for making the dream 
come true. 

The prophet spells out what he means, as fol- 
lows: Cyrus’ mountain-leveling and city-gate- 
shattering world conquest is really God’s doing 
(Isaiah 45:2). Why? First, that Cyrus himself, 
when he eventually becomes aware of the divine 
source of his successes, may become a convert to 
the one true God (Isaiah 45:3). Second, that the 
chosen people Israel may be restored to Jerusalem 
to be God’s “servant” (Isaiah 45:4). 

No, Cyrus does not know the real God who is 
operating history through him. He is a worshiper 
of Zoroaster’s god of light, Ahura Mazda—and this 
Persian religion had a profound effect upon later 
Old Testament thinking. In the Persian records 
there is no evidence that Cyrus ever became a 
convert to Israel’s God. But there is ample evi- 
dence that Cyrus regarded his conquests as in- 
spired by his own god and for the purpose of per- 
mitting the worship of other gods. And this proph- 
et is convinced that although Cyrus may name 
God by one name, and his own people may use 
another name for God, there is realy only one 
God—and he is using Cyrus to carry out his plan! 


II. God’s benevolent plan 


What is the plan which “in righteousness” God 
is carrying out through Cyrus? The Lord is spoken 
of as having raised him up to “build my city” 
and “set my exiles free” (Isaiah 45:13). Only a 
year or two after Second Isaiah said these words, 
Cyrus, in 539 B.c., captured the city of Babylon 
and so made possible the freedom of the Jewish 
exiles to return to their homeland. And the fol- 
lowing year, as we shall see below, his edict made 
— the rebuilding of the Temple in Jerusa- 
em. 

But would Cyrus do it “not for price or reward” 
but because of an inner impulse of good? What- 
ever the answer to this question, the best modern 
historians studying ancient Persia are agreed that 
Cyrus had an amazing policy of religious liberty. 
Whether or not it was simply an enlightened im- 
perial monarch’s way of making subject peoples 
happy, he promoted freedom of worship and the 
return to their homeland of previously subjugated 
peoples. Thus, as Second Isaiah saw, in the provi- 
dence of God “a fresh start” was at hand for his 
people. 


lI. God’s grand salvation 


And why the “new start” for Israel? According 
to the memory selection for this lesson (Isaiah 
45:22), it is to set the stage for what has been 
called “the grandest offer of salvation to the whole 
world in the Old Testament.” 

Exalted and restored Israel will become the 
servant of the only God there is. Its service will 
be to extend God’s marvelous offer of salvation, 
of “light to the nations,” to the very “ends of the 
earth” (compare Isaiah 49:6). 


The immediate “new start” has a world-wide 
and eternal goal. Granted the failures of the re- 
established community ever to realize this high 
ideal, where did the world get its knowledge of 
the one true God but through the Bible of these 
returned servants of the living God? And through 
whom is the world saved but through Jesus 
Christ, son of his fathers’ faith and son of God, 
who became the Servant Incarnate for the whole 
world? 


IV. God’s humam agent acts 


Thus far the prophet’s dream. Now the his- 
torian’s record of events. In the first chapter of 
Ezra we find the account of Cyrus’ proclamation, 
the gifts from those who remained at Babylon, 
and preparation to return under the leadership of 
Sheshbazzar. 

Cyrus sends a herald throughout the realm to 
announce the good news. Why? So that Jere- 
miah’s prediction of the return (Jeremiah, chap- 
ter 29) may be fulfilled. And because God “stirred 
up the spirit of Cyrus” (Ezra 1:1). Not even an 
imperial edict is a purely human affair. It is God 
acting through his human agent. 

The words of the official proclamation (Ezra 
1:2-4)—rather more than those in Ezra 6:3-5— 
may be based on an actual Persian document. 

Cyrus regarded himself as divinely appointed 
ruler of “all the kingdoms of the earth” (Ezra 
1:2). In his invitation to people to return to re- 
build the Temple he explains to non-Jews that 
the Lord is “the God who is in Jerusalem” (Ezra 
1:3). Even the wealthy Jew who prefers to remain 
in Babylon, “the survivor,” must assist the proj- 
ect financially (Ezra 1:4). 


V. God’s own people respond 


As pictured by the Chronicler, the response of 
God’s people is immediate and enthusiastic. Be- 
cause they are God-inspired, political leaders, 
“heads of the fathers’ houses,” and religious lead- 
ers, “priests and Levites” take their responsibility 
seriously (Ezra 1:5). All the laymen—perhaps 
even non-Jewish neighbors, “all who were about 
them”—make free-will gifts generously (Ezra 
1:6). Cyrus leads the way by restoring to their 
rightful God the temple vessels which Nebu- 
chadrezzar had dedicated to Babylonian gods and 
which, according to our lesson for August 14, had 
been profaned by Belshazzar (Ezra 1:7). These 
sacred objects the Persian treasurer carefully 
counts out to the new Judean governor (Ezra 
1:8). 

What open, hearty, God-inspired response to 
the opportunity of a new start the Book of Ezra 
portrays! 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are examples of “new beginnings” in 
your community? New homes? New vocations? 
New churches? 
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2. Are these new starts motivated chiefly by 
the desire to get ahead? To what extent may 
they be God-inspired? 

3. What “new start” is needed in your own 
life? In the life of your church? 

4. Can you discern an over-all plan which God 
has for our life? The life of your church? How 
does it fit with his offer of salvation for all men? 

5. Can you give examples where God has used 
surprisingly “unpromising” persons—of different 
race, nation, class, education, abilities—or circum- 
stances as his human agents? How did people 
respond? 

6. When in your experience have you found 
“the gospel of the second chance,” “the land of 
beginning again,” a means of God’s grace for your 
life? What did you carry over from the old life 
into the new? 


In CLOSING 


Principles from the biblical material should 
have become clear—God’s use of the unexpected 
to provide new opportunities, God’s loving pur- 
pose for all men, God’s offer of salvation, our 
need heartily to respond to the new opportunities 
God provides. 

Bring this lesson to a conclusion on quite a 
personal basis. Ask: How does all this affect 
today’s question for discussion: How make a 
fresh start? Use suggestions in Wesley Quarterly. 
What are “New Frontiers” to be explored in your 
church and community? What is the relation be- 
tween “The New and the Old,” when one rebuilds 
rather than builds absolutely new? And, for men 
and women today discouraged in their personal 
lives and as they look at world affairs, what of 
“The Gospel of the Second Chance”? 

Your concluding prayer may well follow the 
pattern of the best worship: adoration and thanks- 
giving to God, confession of sin, renewal and dedi- 
cation to “a new start”—now! 


in Action 


p——The Group 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Objective: It is not difficult to think and talk 
about the abstract idea of a second chance. The 
purpose of this session should be to make class 
members feel that no matter how dark the in- 
dividual’s circumstances, he can still have a sec- 
ond chance. 

Preparation: Here are suggested themes for 
“second chance” socio-dramas. The class com- 
mittee responsible for planning may adapt these 
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Want Your Literature for Advanced 
Pianning? 


If you want your October literature early, 
mail the order by August 10. Then it should 
reach you the first week of September. 











or substitute others better suited to the vocations 
and problems of class members. 

1. A businessman comes home to tell his wife 
that he has failed and lost his business. 

2. An alcoholic woman comes to the Methodist 
minister of a church to which she formerly be- 
longed. Her attitude, at first one of bravado mixed 
with fear, changes to complete hopelessness as 
the minister listens. 

3. A farmer stands with the county agent look- 
ing at his crop ruined by a sudden hail or early 
freeze. 

4. Askilled Linotype operator, aged 45, loses his 
job in a large firm because of technological de- 
velopments. Talking to the personnel director of 
his business, he asks, “What next?” 

5. A student, flunking out of college, betrays to 
his mother his feeling of personal inadequacy. 

6. A woman whose husband has just died in an 
accident calls her minister for comfort. (See 
Adult Student for a parallel incident.) 

Those who enact the roles of counselors offer- 
ing sufferers a “second chance” must prepare with 
care the general approaches they will take, though 
not the exact words to be used. Adult Student 
suggests several lines of thought: (a) the con- 
tinuity of change; (b) the nonexistence of hope- 
less situations; (c) the resilient comeback that is 
part of our human nature. Wesley Quarterly em- 
phasizes the “new beginning in conversion . . 
assurance that a man may know the certainty of 
new life in Christ.” 

Beginning the session: The biblical references 
for this lesson describe the “second chance” 
offered Judah by Cyrus, king of Persia. One good 
way to open the session would be to read all or 
part of the Bible passages. Place the reading in 
historical perspective along the lines suggested 
in “The Bible Explained” (Wesley Quarterly). 

Classroom procedure: Someone will need to 
serve as chairman for the session, explaining that 
these are not little plays acted by class members, 
but “socio-dramas” (life dramas), in which peo- 
ple put themselves in imagination into difficult 
situations and say what they think they would 
or should say under those circumstances. The 
chairman can sometimes help by “setting the 
stage” for the socio-drama and making a transi- 
tion from one to the next. He must be careful to 
say neither too much nor too little—the tendency 
will usually be in the “too much” direction—be- 
fore and after each incident. The order in which 
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to present these little dramas should be given 
careful consideration by the planning committee. 

Near the end of the session the class should be 
encouraged to point out common elements in the 
suggestions offered to different persons by dif- 
ferent counselors. What points of view do the 
counselors take? Why? Would another approach 
be more effective? 

Closing: A final prayer may offer thanks for the 
many biblical examples telling us of the reality of 
the second chance. It may also include a petition 
that all class members hold in mind the possibility 
of a fresh start when life looks darkest. 

Advance assignment: The basic purpose of next 
week’s session on the house of worship is informa- 
tional. Any one of the several topics suggested in 
that lesson will require careful investigation by 
the class committee responsible for that session. 
Visit, look, study—they must do all of these if a 
valuable discussion is to result. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘ Historians tell us there was but one brief period 
in about fifteen hundred years in which the He- 
brews could have made their escape from Egypt 
and established themselves as a nation. At the 
moment Moses led them out of the Nile Valley 
all the great powers of the ancient world were 
occupied with other wars or domestic problems 
which left no time for interference with Hebrew 
ambitions. 

Modern historians say there was but one brief 
period—less than seventy-five years—during 
which the thirteen American colonies could have 
hoped to throw off any European yoke and es- 
tablish themselves as a free nation. Twenty-five 
years earlier or later and their case would have 
been hopeless. 

In these two breathing spells—1,200 years be- 
fore Christ, and 1,776 years after Christ—two 
great champions of democracy were born. A 
basic democratic idea is that man is made in the 
image of God and that every individual is born 
with rights—rights which any government is 
bound to respect and protect. 

If any man doubts that there is a divine plan in 
history, let him consider these circumstances. 


‘’ When the hordes under Hitler and Mussolini 
were driving toward the Suez Canal and were 
about to split the British Empire squarely in two, 
several of us were lunching together one day 
discussing the situation. 

“Have you read Creasy’s little book, The Fif- 
teen Decisive Battles of the World?” the elderly 


man asked me. “If you have not read it recently, 
do so. You will discover that every one of those 
battles came out to the advantage of the human 
race and the upward trend of history. Note that 
fact, and this morning’s headlines will lose their 
power to frighten you.” 


The clerk in the camera shop was a philosopher 
as well as a salesman. 

“You will discover one thing about taking pic- 
tures,” he said. “There is always one right angle 
from which to take each picture. Different shots 
will require different angles. 

“In life we will find something wonderful even 
in trouble, if we can look at it in the right per- 
spective. Even opposition and frustration will lose 
their ugliness if viewed from the right angle.” 
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By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for August 28. 


ISAIAH 


45:3. Hoards in secret places. Most of life’s val- 

ues are not obvious. Half of religion is 

believing in unexpected goodness. 

I call you by your name. Do you hear him? 

When a person feels the personal concern 

of God, he is immune to despair . 

45:13. Not for price or reward. When you do 
any good thing, it loses some of its goodness 
if you look for reward. 


45:4. 


EZRA 


1:1. The Lorp stirred up the spirit of Cyrus. 
Man doesn’t need new gifts. God needs 
only to stir up what man already has. 





For Next Month 


The present unit, “New Beginnings,” will 
be continued in September. The lessons will 
be based on selections from the Books of 
Haggai, Zechariah, Nehemiah, Malachi, and 
Ezekiel. 

The weekly topics are: 


September 4: Worship in a Nation’s Life 

September 11: The Joy of Working To- 
gether 

September 18: God’s Call to Righteousness 

September.25: New Respect for God’s Law 


The article, “Architecture Is Curriculum,” 
in the magazine section, will supplement the 
treatment of the lesson for September 4. 
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By LARRY EISENBERG * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” for additional suggestions. 


In preparing to teach this lesson, you may want 
to make some notes of your own as you observe 
spectator recreation activities. Gather some illus- 
trations of how lives could be made richer if peo- 
ple would engage in interesting, creative, properly 
stimulating activities. 

Read carefully and make note of significant 
points in Chappell’s material in Adult Student. 

A blackboard would be helpful for listing points 
in the discussion. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. We are a nation of onlookers. 

II. What do we need instead? 
III. How can we judge what is good recreation? 
IV. What can we do about it? 


To BEGIN 


Use some of the ideas expressed in Adult Stu- 
dent showing how much a nation of onlookers 
we have become. Not only are there the problems 
of “onlookers” but also of indulgences. 


How To ProceED 
I. We are a nation of onlookers. 


Radio and television, as is pointed out in Adult 
Student, have helped make us into a nation of 
“sitters.” This has not been true previously in the 
history of mankind. The people in nations show- 
ing progress and success have not been sitters but 
“git-up-and-git-ers.” Active participation is nec- 
essary to develop mind, body, social and creative 
spirit. 





‘s 1 Mr. Eisenberg is author and coauthor of several books on recrea- 
ion. 
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August 7: Evaluating 


- : | Entertainment 


Besides radio and TV there are many other 
time consumers that leave their mark on people. 
Watching sports contests; reading newspapers, 
magazines, murder mysteries; going to amuse- 
ment parks; aimlessly riding around are a part of 
the same cloth. The movie habit may be just as 
bad. 


II. What do we need instead? 


The spectator and passive activities may meet 
the needs of people very well when individuals 
must just forget everything for awhile and escape. 
But the very escape may be unwholesome. 

People need release from tensions so they may 
get over fatigue, develop fellowship with one 
another, and enjoy doing things. 

Sometimes “escape” recreation helps. The un- 
wholesomeness comes when people escape repeat- 
edly instead of facing situations in their lives that 
need changing. (Aside from the other factors in- 
volved, one of the allures of drinking is that of 
escape.) A girl may very well be reading love 
stories day in and day out instead of developing 
some friendships which could develop into love. 
A family might become a tight, silent circle by 
viewing television hour upon end when sociability 
with other families may meet their deeper needs. 

We need balance and variety in our leisure 
life. Most of us do not get enough of either. The 
Christian has an obligation to seek it directly— 
to live life instead of killing time. 


III. How can we judge what is good recreation? 


Adult Student points out what happens to mind 
and body when they do not get their share of ex- 
ercise. Needs and hungers are real, and when they 
are not met, a penalty is to be paid. 

You may want to consider especially with the 
class the several things Adult Student lists as 
being neglected when people are participating in 
“harmless” activities. The Christian is not an on- 
looker to the scene of life, nor a critic, nor a judge 
—he is in the stream of life, an active player. His 
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Master has commanded him to use his time wisely 
and will call him to account for it. We are stew- 
ards of time as well as of money. 


IV. What can we do about it? 


Here again check Adult Student material. 

We can confess our sins to each other and to 
God. Sometimes we Christians do this and take 
pride in our shortcomings, even to the extent of 
bragging about them. We often say: “We do 
watch television too much in our family.” “I am 
sure I don’t spend enough time with my family.” 
“T have allowed myself to become so busy that I 
have not taken time to relax and play.” 

But beyond confession the Christian tries to do 
something about it. The principle involved is that 
of losing oneself in an activity one enjoys, of 
course, but the worth of the activity after it is 
over is the important thing. 

Many churches could help people with their 
leisure time, if they would: 

1. Sponsor the use of facilities in the church 
and elsewhere for recreation involving exercise. 
Volleyball, softball, and basketball are good, if 
there is not too much pressure on players to 
win—if they can play clean games just for fun. 
Community centers, the “Y,” church social halls, 
and school gyms are often available. 

2. Sponsor activities that involve many people. 
Putting on a play or pageant, a stunt night, a 
circus, or a carnival would give many persons in 
the church the opportunity to participate and to 
show what they can do. Hobby nights, hobby 
shows, festivals, etc., also give folks a chance to 
participate. 

3. Sponsor clean, wholesome commercial recre- 
ation that calls for participation—like bowling, 
skating, chartered bus trips, etc. If wholesome 
recreation places are not available in the com- 
munity, church people often help get them started. 

4. Help families find fun at home. One good 
thing television has done is to bring many families 
together again, even though in a passive experi- 
ence. Here is an opportunity for the class to spon- 
sor a series of family nights demonstrating recrea- 
tional projects for families to use at home. 

For instance, some families have indoor and 
outdoor play spaces for different members of the 
family. The children have boxes and blocks for 
construction, ladders to climb, swings to swing 
on, indoor and outdoor sandpiles, walking boards, 
walls to walk on, tiles to crawl through, old cars 
to play in, etc. The adults and young people are 
not neglected. They may enjoy badminton on a 
lighted court. They may have an outdoor fireplace 
(fun to build as a family project) or even a family 
garden (whether the yield is great or not). 

If members of your group are interested, they 
might suggest to the chairman of the family night 
programs that one evening be devoted to the 
theme of family fun at home. (Many stimulating 
ideas for such would be found in The Family 


Pleasure Chest or The Family Fun Book. (See 
page 47.) Informal home parties could be demon- 
strated with actual families. The church could 
demonstrate the popular dessert party (each fam- 
ily eats its meal at home, then gathers at one 
place for dessert and games). 

5. Help folks to find fun in using their leisure 
for projects of mercy and service. One young- 
adult department decided that they should render 
to God not only a tithe of their money but a tithe 
of their time. They called themselves the “time 
tithers” and worked out a formula for what they 
considered a “tithe” of their time. They had a 
challenging experience finding suitable projects 
for “the Lord’s time.” It was great fun and won- 
derful leisure-time activity, even though some of 
the projects were hard work. 

First, they worked out a list of needs in the 
church—painting, repairing, and the like. They 
offered to help the minister with the church visit- 
ing. Soon projects in the church were well in hand, 
and they started out into the community. 

Many simple things became available—such as 
helping at certain times in the children’s home 
and in the home for older people. They spent time 
reading to two blind people and to older persons 
whose eyesight was failing. 

In discussing the story of this group you may 
want to show how they got their satisfaction from 
transferring the center of interest from them- 
selves to other people. In serving others they 
found much more genuine fun than they might 
have found in ordinary recreational pursuits. 
There is a thrill in making beautiful articles of 
metal or wood and making them shine, but there 
is a much greater thrill in being able to make eyes 
and spirits shine! 

You might want to point out some other proj- 
ects that groups have undertaken to make others 
happy. Then give the group time to discuss proj- 
ects that would bring joy in their community. 
Some churches, for instance, through classes, 
sponsor a “color tour” for the shut-ins in spring 
and fall. They get a cavalcade of cars and pick 
up the shut-ins, take them around to see the sea- 
sonal colors of trees and grass. Some churches 
enjoy the fellowship and brotherhood of joint so- 
cial affairs with those of other races or other re- 
ligious faiths. These are in addition to Thanks- 
giving and Christmas projects. 


In CLOSING 


You may want to have the group discuss a few 
questions relating to today’s subject. Some of 
them are based on Adult Student material. You 
may want to add a few of your own. 

1. When is entertainment justified? 

2. What happens to people when they just sit 
and expect to be entertained? 

3. Why are our homes not places of more in- 
teresting activity? 

4. Is television all bad? 
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Group Fun 


Skits, stunts, and stories, if properly used, 
can help greatly to liven a meeting and to 
make group life more enjoyable. Many of 
them call for both individual and total group 
participation. They radiate the spirit of group 
fun. If imagination is drawn upon, they can 
reflect real, creative ingenuity, especially 
when they bring in ideas and items of local 
interest. By poking fun at outgrown or- 
ganizational and group procedures, skits and 
stunts may help to change such practices 
for the better. Many organizations have dis- 
covered, too, that they can sell ideas through 
clever skits and stunts.* 
~ * From Fun With Skits, Stunts, and Stories, by Helen 


and Larry Eisenberg; Association Press, 1955. Used by 
permission. 











5. If not, how can you go about making it serve 
family needs instead of letting it be a “time thief”? 

6. What can our church do to sponsor needed 
activities to help people live a more abundant life? 

7. Why do people drink? (Is it a leisure-time 
activity?) 

If interest develops in putting on a play or hav- 
ing a crafts program, these addresses may prove 
useful: 

These publishers have free catalogues. 

The Walter H. Baker Publishing Company, 569 
Boylston Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

T. S. Denison Publishing Company, 321 Fifth 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 

Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th Street, New 
York 19, New York. 

These companies have craft materials described 
in their free catalogues. 

The Handcrafters, Waupun, Wisconsin. 

O. P. Craft Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Joe Larson Leather Company, 820 Tripp S. 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


p__The Group in Action 


By DONALD ECROYD * 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


To begin: Ask God’s blessing and guidance for 
your study together, and think together as you 
pray the Lord’s Prayer. 

To understand the lesson: Before beginning any 
discussion of the values of entertainment, you 
should get a few facts. 

1. How many members of your group own 
radios? How many listened to them for three 


2 Dr. Ecroyd is professor of speech at the University of Alabama. 
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hours or more during the past week? What did 
they do while they listened? 

2. How many members of your group own tele- 
vision sets? How many watched them for three 
hours or more during the past week? What did 
they do while they watched? 

3. How many of you attended the movies once 
or more this past week? During the past two 
weeks? Did you go alone? | 

4. How many of your members regularly follow 
team sports such as baseball, football, or basket- 
ball? 

5. How many of your members regularly attend 
concerts or plays? 

With these facts you can see how important 
such sources of entertainment have become in our 
daily lives. 

Next consider some abstract standards for 
Christian recreation. 

1. What do you mean when you say something 
is educational? (Do you just mean that it is dull?) 

2. What do you mean when you say something 
is cultural? (Do you just mean that it is incom- 
prehensible?) 

3. If a thing is entertaining, can it be also edu- 
cational and cultural? 

With these definitions in mind, consider one of 
the types of entertainment suggested which your 
class particularly enjoys. 

1. Does watching this activity and listening to 
it help develop your personality for the better? 
Does it add to your store of useful information? 
Does it help develop standards of good taste? 

2. Does watching this activity and listening to 
it relieve your tiredness, help you relax and be- 
come refreshed? Does it release tensions in your 
life? 

3. Does watching this activity and listening to 
it give you a sense of fellowship with others? A 
sense of “belonging” and of social satisfaction? 

Answers to these questions will not be easy. 
You will probably recognize within your own 
experience that they cannot really be answered 
at all, except for a program or a game. Likely the 
answer to each question is “Yes, sometimes,” and 
“No, not always.” In other words, each of us must 
set up standards by which we judge whether or 
not being a spectator is desirable. 

Finally, let us take up the real point for a Chris- 
tian: How does my taking time for being a spec- 
tator relate to my total commitment to God? 

In closing: Pray together that in judging leisure- 
time activities you do not discard the useful along 
with the useless. Ask for guidance to distinguish 
what is worthy from what is not, and for the abil- 
ity to profit from what you learn. 

Between sessions: Read thoughtfully the sug- 
gested Bible verses. Look ahead to next week’s 
session and invite a visitor to your class early 
enough in the week that he or she can study the 
lesson, too. 
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August 14: The Mind Renewed 


m=The Leader in Action 








By LARRY EISENBERG 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This session deals with the place of the arts 
in recreation programs. Many of the group may 
not think of themselves as being interested in 
such a subject when actually they are. 

The theme of the Adult Student material, of 
course, is to get the best. One of the purposes 
of this lesson would be to help some folks see 
that “the best” is not necessarily a highbrow ex- 
perience. 

In preparing for the presentation of this lesson, 
you might think of the people you know in the 
community who might be of help and ask one or 
more to serve as resource persons. 

For instance, a librarian might help the group 
with an appreciation of good literature and the 
services available in the library. Someone who 
loves music might help interpret the meaning of 
music in the lives of people. Many communities 
have good storytellers in them. Perhaps a time 
could be arranged for storytelling, growing out 
of the interest of the class in this subject. Many 
communities have people deeply interested in 
drama who could interpret its values. 

You as the leader might want to use several 
persons to make this an effective presentation of 
our subject. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Appreciative recreation 
II. Literature 
III. Music 
IV. Drama and the church 
V. Things to do 


How to BEGIN 


Read Romans 12:2, pointing out the importance 
of Paul’s admonition not to be conformed but to 
be transformed. 

Then you might want to indicate the forms of 
recreation that are called “playgrounds for the 
soul, brain, and feelings” by Chappell. 


I. Appreciative recreation 


While the forms of recreation mentioned— 
literature, music, drama—are definitely partici- 
pation recreation for some, for many they may be 
largely “appreciative.” Someone may ask the 
question, What is the difference between appre- 


ciating a musical composition and appreciating a 
good football game? 

Adult Student points out there is helpfulness 
in being able to “feel into” the situation of 
another person. Is there a difference between 
“feeling into” the situation of a pitcher in a tight 
baseball game and that of a composer of good 
music or a well-played role in a fine drama? 


II. Literature 


You might want to help the group think through 
what makes “good literature” good and what 
makes “bad literature” bad. (Usually for “bad” 
material we do not use the term “literature,” but 
this will help make the distinction.) 

Good literature presents characters who seem 
real and human, in a situation that is real. Its 
handling of the characters is sympathetic and 
understanding, even though the person presented 
is not lovely. Usually we think of good literature 
as having a conclusion which is plausible and in 
keeping with the way people interact and the way 
the universe is constructed. Sometimes good lit- 
erature will make a fanciful departure from all of 
these tests, however, and we still thoroughly en- 
joy what has been written. 

Whatever other test is given to good literature, 
the time test is important. Can and will it last? 
If so, it must have a universal message to many 
generations. We should not reject the old just 
because it is old. If we did, the Bible itself would 
be rejected. Yet its honest, forthright dealing 
with its characters and its sincere and great mes- 
sage speak to the minds and hearts of people. 

Some people may rebel against reading any- 
thing considered “good” because of the pressure 
to read when they were in school. This might be 
analyzed. If you have a visiting librarian or lover 
of good literature (a teacher in high school or 
college in the English department, perhaps) some 
help might be given here. 

As Adult Student points out, one of the delight- 
ful experiences of reading is to read aloud to 
someone, or to listen as another reads. Sometimes 
small groups of adults like to get together to listen 
to a good “outside” reader or to members of their 
own group. One does not have to be a Charles 
Laughton to enjoy doing this. Poems, short sto- 
ries, humorous passages, are all enjoyed when 
read aloud. The light humor of James Thurber (as 
in Fables for Our Time}, or the folklore flavor 
of Richard Chase’s Grandfather Tales? (from 
Anglo-Saxon tradition in our Southern moun- 
tains) , or great passages from the Bible may bring 
keen delight to the listeners. 


1 Fables for Our Time, by James Thurber; Harper and Brothers. 
2 Grandfather Tales, by Richard Chase; Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 
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Pwauu S.udid 


Drama is being used in churches for entertainment and 
to present thoughts for discussion. 


Play reading, with each person taking a role 
and reading from a copy of the play, is growing in 
popularity. Just for fun, some light material is 
found in Fun With Skits, Stunts and Stories. (See 
page 46.) 


III. Music 


Music is variously said to have power to soothe 
the savage breast—or beast. Whichever it is, we 
know that it has not only that power but also the 
power to create moods in people far beyond that 
of being soothed! 

You may want to have someone who knows and 
loves music to take ten to fifteen minutes to in- 
terpret what music means to him and what it can 
mean to other people. 

Adult Student points out the effect of music on 
people and animals—the cow being milked, Saul 
when his spirit was troubled, the choir director 
who recognized the therapeutic value of music on 
those who participate in it. (It is right to call 
music and drama “appreciative recreation” be- 
cause even those who furnish it deeply appreciate 
the art. In fact, the best players are those with 
the deepest appreciation.) 

Singing is one activity that the group is almost 
certain to enjoy. For this reason, the songs should 
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be especially well chosen and some interpretation 
given. 

Hymns or folk songs will be more appreciated 
with some understanding of how the material 
came to be. If you use The Methodist Hymnal, 
there is a fine book, Our Hymnody,? which inter- 
prets the writings of the hymns in the Hymnal. 
Likewise, if your group uses Lift Every Voice 
(collection of hymns, folk songs, spirituals) ,4 
there is background material in the accompani- 
ment edition (same source, $2.25). 

Some churches have encouraged music listen- 
ing by having a special room with a “juke box” 
equipped with good music and good hymns avail- 
able for use by individuals or groups. There in 
the quiet room the music can speak to the need of 
the listener. 

As Adult Student points out, a taste for good 
music can come when a person hears it repeatedly. 
While tastes in music differ, most homes either 
have or can have record-playing equipment and 
should select good records. One outcome of this 
study might be to get members of the class to 
exchange good records (and also good books). 

Playing music brings satisfaction to those who 
have learned how to use instruments. Likewise 
reproducing music through song brings deep sat- 
isfactions to those who can do it. More churches 
could have orchestras, choruses, and choirs that 
would furnish music in addition to regular wor- 
ship responsibilities. As Adult Student points out, 
other instruments than the piano and organ may 
well be used to praise the Lord. Not only the 
harp, trumpet, and cymbal, but the modern 
autoharp (available at many music stores) gives 
a wonderful accompaniment for singing in smal] 
groups. 


IV. Drama and the church 


If drama is not a product of the church, it has 
been picked up by the church at points in church 
history and used to good advantage. Following a 
period of little interest in drama, many churches 
are now reviving play presenting and play read- 
ing and are using informal drama to present 
thoughts for discussion. 

Since the time for thorough preparation for 
a production often is not available, play reading 
and “walking rehearsals” or “script-in-hand” per- 
formances are becoming increasingly popular. The 
book, Conscience on Stage, by Harold A. Ehren- 
sperger, would make an excellent base for a study 
by a group interested in drama in the church 
(see page 46). 


V. Things to do 
As you lead the group into the conclusion, sug- 
gest some projects that might stimulate interest 


® Our Hymnody, by Robert McCutchan; Abingdon Press. $4.50. 

4 Available from Service Department, General Board of Education 
of The Methodist Church, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee, at 25 cents 
each, 20 for $4.50 (cash with order). 
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in art and culture in your church or community. 
Some of these might be: 

1. A trip (or more than one) to see a good 
play, hear good music, go to a museum of art or 
natural history. 

2. Have a survey committee to check and re- 
port on programs and organizations of a cultural 
nature in the community. Sometimes people are 
surprised. 

3. See who in the class is interested in reading, 
music, or drama projects and form smaller groups 
who might meet in homes to pursue that interest. 
(Few, if any, will be interested in everything). 

4, Make a display of good reading material, in- 
cluding our own church publications, like The 
Christian Home, Mature Years, The Christian Ad- 
vocate, World Outlook, etc., and such magazines 
as Faith Today (35 cents; a sample may be or- 
dered from 63 Park Street, New Canaan, Con- 
necticut). 

5. Organize music groups for playing, singing, 
and listening. 

6. With the help of someone who knows the 
field do some play reading together or a “walking 
rehearsal” or “script-in-hand” performance. 
(Check on royalty details before attempting.) 

7. Book-review groups are popular. Some wom- 
en like to combine such with a tea. 


In CLOSING 


A fine closing would be to read a favorite poem 
or passage from great literature which has spir- 
itual significance. The Bible offers many rich re- 
sources, as Psalms 8, 19, 23. A rereading of 
Romans 12 might also reimpress on the group the 
insights of a great Christian writer. 

The closing prayer might mention gratitude for 
the great spirits of history who have written their 
message to humanity in music and song. 


in Action 


r——The Group 








By DONALD ECROYD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


To begin: Read aloud together one of the great 
songs of the Bible, such as Psalms 23, 24, or 100. 
Here, even in translation, is a perfect wedding of 
music and literature. The psalmist knew the re- 
creative values of music and song. Ask someone 
in your group to lead you in prayer. Ask that your 
appreciation of literature, music, and the drama 
be deepened and strengthened. 

To understand the lesson: You may want to 
invite a resource person to help you with the dis- 
cussion brought up by this lesson. Perhaps your 
choir director or your church organist or pianist 


would like to sit in with you. They could tell you 
much about their problems and their goals. Per- 
haps you have in your church someone who has 
the responsibility of planning pageants or reli- 
gious plays. They, too, could add much to your 
discussion. Perhaps your pastor would enjoy the 
opportunity to sit down with you informally and 
suggest some good books for reading and study. 

Let this be a “visitor’s day,” and do plan to have 
one class guest. Do not ask more than one 
person, however, and stress that he is to function 
as a class member rather than to give a speech. 
After the opening prayer someone should welcome 
your class guest, then the group should begin its 
discussion without further formality. 

First, review some of the facts you discovered 
last week. 

1. How many of your group have regular op- 
portunities to hear fine music or drama over the 
radio or to see it on television? 

2. How many in your group have read one 
book, or more, the past six months? How many 
have read magazines? 

With this information in mind you are now 
ready to turn your attention to the ideas of the 
lesson and to consider them in terms of your own 
group. 

1. How would you distinguish between “ma- 
nipulative” and “appreciative” recreation? What 
are the recreational values of each? 

2. What activities of your church make use of 
the writing, performing, producing, and acting 
skills of your church membership? How well are 
these things done—well enough to provide really 
“appreciative recreational experiences” for those 
who attend? 

3. What good religious books are available to 
your church members? Is there a church library? 
Are books on religion and Christian ethics avail- 
able in your nearest public libraries? Are there 
study groups in your church who regularly study 
good books? Have you members in your class who 
might be interested in such a study group? 

4. What are the personal values to be derived 
from reading a good book? Watching a good 
drama well played and well produced? Listening 
to great music beautifully performed? In what 
respects are such personal values as these like 
the ones derived from watching an athletic contest 
expertly played? In what respects do they differ? 

In closing: Helpful, soul-changing, mountain- 
top experiences can be gained through apprecia- 
tive recreational experiences. Read silently Psalms 
121. As you wait for all to finish, pray silently 
that God will teach you to appreciate and that 
your eyes may be lifted ever upward to that which 
is “brightest and best.” 

Between sessions: Read your daily Bible selec- 
tions. Try during the week to do something out- 
doors. Perhaps you could plan a family picnic or 
could do some garden work. The next session con- 
cerns recreation out of doors. 
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August 21: Recreation Out of Doors 


———The Leader in Action 








By LARRY EISENBERG 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


In PREPARATION 


Most of the group have some contact with the 
out-of-doors and should enjoy this lesson. Part of 
the enjoyment will come from using some of the 
lovely nature portions of the Bible, like Psalms 8 
or Psalms 23. These could be worked into the wor- 
ship aspect of the program. 

You might also ask the members of the group 
to think of the outdoor activities of Bible times. 
There are many—hiking, fishing, boating, camp- 
ing, outdoor storytelling, mountain climbing, out- 
door cookery, and others. 

This study may result in desire for an action 
project—walking or hiking, sports, outdoor cook- 
ing, gardening. 

Many organizations have specialists who might 
help with the lesson. Scouting features outdoor 
activity. In many communities the county agent 
or others could help give an interpretation of 
conservation and fun outdoors. Some public rec- 
reation workers might help here, too. 


OUTLINE 


I. Maturity grows outdoors 
II. The fun of hiking 
III. Other sports 
IV. Cooking and camping in God’s out-of-doors 
V. Growing things and doing things 


How To BeEGIN 


After the Psalms have given the flavor of the 
Bible writers to the meeting, you might have the 
discussion of outdoor activities of the people in 
Bible times. Some of them would be called recrea- 
tion today but were not so called in that day. 

Next, discuss the enjoyment of walking and 
hiking. (If some of the class have to walk a lot in 
their work, they may not think it is so much fun.) 


I. Maturity grows outdoors 


One of the reasons that the Psalms and other 
writings of the Hebrews were so great is that the 
people lived in relation to the out-of-doors. Such 
living seems to bring people into a closer walk 
with God. Those who have studied nature as a 
hobby will agree that the more one goes into 
nature, the more convinced he is of an orderly uni- 
verse, created and sustained by God. 

Likewise, the play activities of the out-of-doors 
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can help to bring maturity. Sports, games, hikes, 
nature study can help a person understand life’s 
processes and meaning. 

What happens to people when they commune 
with nature? Some people have found it refresh- 
ing to go aside for awhile, as Jesus often did when 
he left people and went out to his beloved moun- 
tains to pray and meditate. This seemed to give 
him strength and freshness for the social demands 
of life that were so much upon him. 


II. The fun of hiking 


The term, “a closer walk with God,” no doubt 
developed when the writer of it was reflecting 
upon experience of walking. Many of the world’s 
great thinkers have had the habit of walking to 
solve their problems. As you walk along, at a 
vigorous pace or sometimes moving more slowly, 
it seems that ideas come and one is refreshed. 

No doubt, as Adult Student reminds us, Jesus 
and his disciples found their fellowship heightened 
by walking together. Young people enjoy a mod- 
ern activity called “penny walk.” They form 
groups of three to ten in town or city. Each has a 
captain who carries a coin. At each intersection 
the leader pitches the coin into the air. If it comes 
down “heads,” they go to the right; if it comes 
down “tails,” they go to the left. They continue for 
thirty minutes or more, then return to the start- 
ing point to compare notes with other teams. 

Hiking, of course, is a more organized form of 
walking. Adult Student gives practical sugges- 
tions for proper clothing and shoes, the care of the 
feet, food and water, etc. In many localities there 
are hiking clubs. In one of these was a postman. 
When asked why he went hiking when he walked 
all week anyway, he answered that he enjoyed 
going through the woods and not having to walk 
up to each tree and drop off a letter! 

There are some interesting things for groups 
to do on hikes. If the class cares to, you might 
consider: 

Camera hike. Each person takes along a camera 
and records the happenings of the hike. At the 
next meeting some interesting pictures can be 
passed around. Some inventive souls may arrange 
something like “taking a picture of somebody tak- 
ing a picture of somebody taking a picture of 
somebody taking a picture...” 

Krazy kritters. If the hike is in the woods, have 
everyone look for oddities in nature which, singly 
or in combination with other sticks, bark, stones, 
leaves, moss, grass, suggest the figure of an ani- 
mal. (If the group is going back to a central spot 
for a meal, these “krazy kritters” may be made 
into centerpieces, with their names.) 

Moonlight hike. Equipped with flashlights, an 
adventurous group might enjoy taking a hike in 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Adults often volunteer as recreation workers for playground areas. 


the moonlight. (There are other hike and outdoor 
fun suggestions in The Family Fun Book, see 
page 46.) 


III. Other sports 


The increase in the number of people who get 
licenses for hunting and fishing and who play out- 
door sports and games indicates the growing in- 
terest and need for getting outdoors. Since the 
scheduled way of life of so many people does not 
take them out of doors, they have to seek it in 
this manner. 

Adult Student gives some excellent ideas that 
you will want to present to the class. Here you 
might have someone who is an_ out-of-doors 
enthusiast tell why it appeals to him. 


IV. Cooking and camping in God’s out-of-doors 


In the time of Jesus, cooking out and camping 
out were just routine—a part of life. It is inter- 
esting that one of the last appearances of Christ to 
his disciples came when they were cooking out- 
doors. 

As was pointed out in Adult Student, an excel- 
lent guide for camping procedure, very inex- 
pensive, is Your Own Book of Campcraft (Pocket 
Books, C-180, 35 cents). 


In discussing camping, cooking, and sleeping 
out, you may want to bring in the experiences of 
the group. With the growth of state parks, there 
is an increased popularity of tent camping. There 
is a new piece of equipment that slips onto the 
bed of a pick-up truck, converting it into a sleep- 
ing arrangement like a house trailer. Some very 
practical helps are mentioned in Adult Student. 

Some members of the class may have slides and 
pictures from a vacation trip that might be shown 
at the next social meeting of the class. 

Family vacations at home, cooking in parks and 
backyards, planning interesting short trips, etc., 
are becoming increasingly popular. The use of 
aluminum foil in cooking (meats, etc., wrapped 
in aluminum foil and placed in hot coals for thirty 
to forty minutes) has helped to make this kind of 
outdoor meal even more popular. 


V. Growing things and doing things 


Many of the class may have gardening for a 
hobby. Some churches annually have a “Lord’s 
Acre” project. They set aside portions of land to 
be cultivated by families or by groups, the yield 
of which will be given to the Lord’s work. 

Others use their regular gardens with that 
same sense of stewardship. (It is good to let the 
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children help to grow things, especially if they 
are interested enough to have a little plot of their 
own.) Flowers and vegetables and fruits can be 
shared with others. They can be brought to the 
church, too, for beautifying sanctuary and class- 
room. 

Some communities have annual flower shows. 
If some of the group members know about these, 
they might tell the others. Flowers for shut-ins 
make a wonderful family or personal project. 

If the group is interested in fellowship projects, 
a picnic would be fun. Joy would be added if some 
of the older folk of the church and community 
were invited, even though their participation was 
limited. 

If your church is in the city, you might ar- 
range a two-way visit with a rural church group. 
(Your pastor or district superintendent could 
make some suggestions of which church.) You 
could go to visit the rural church, perhaps for a 
picnic or other outdoor affair. The arrangements 
for the type and kind of return visit could then be 
made. If the “swapping” could include an over- 
night visit in homes, so much the better. 


In CLOSING 


If any projects or social affairs seem to be de- 
sired, appoint a committee or otherwise see that 
plans are started. 

If there are some questions for discussion, take 
time to deal with them. The group may like to 
share their thoughts about enjoyable and mean- 
ingful experiences they have had in the out-of- 
doors. 

Some devotional material, such as one of the 
nature Psalms, might draw the class back to an 
appreciation of the beauties and wonders of na- 
ture and God’s creation. 

The closing prayer might also make mention of 
our appreciation of the beauties and wonder of 
the natural world, created partly for our enjoy- 
ment. It might mention our responsibility to keep 
the good earth in good condition as stewards of 
God, especially if someone has made a presenta- 
tion of the need for more careful conservation of 
resource, and invoke God’s blessing on those who 
with loving care and earnest toil work to make 
the earth and growing things more beautiful and 
wonderful for the enjoyment of all. 


in Action 


re——The Group 








By DONALD ECROYD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


To begin: This is a good time to look over the 


main principles we have been using as we have 
considered Christian recreation. Perhaps it is 
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enough to list them on the blackboard, or you may 
want to discuss each one again briefly. 

1. God is interested in all human activity, there- 
fore the church has responsibility for providing 
Christian recreation opportunities. 

2. Through recreation many are brought to fel- 
lowship with God. Through recreation many a 
Christian finds his faith renewed, his spirit re- 
freshed. 

3. Recreation can relieve tensions and offer 
balance and poise to the individual, giving him 
opportunities to fulfill the life possibilities within 
him and to assist others in Jesus’ name. 

Pray that your church may recognize her op- 
portunities and realize them ever more fully. 

To understand the lesson: Consider the activ- 
ities Chappell suggests (Adult Student) as con- 
crete possibilities for your group. 

1. Does your church provide athletic recreation 
for all age groups? Are there Scout troops spon- 
sored by your church for both boys and girls? 
Are there similar groups for the younger chil- 
dren? Does your church make use of your vari- 
ous assemblies, camps, and other outdoor gather- 
ings? Do you have church or class picnics? Find 
out from your members what their experiences 
have been with such groups and outings. 

2. What does the Adult Student writer mean by 
“experiences in which one may mature”? What 
does “maturity” mean to you as a Christian? Is 
this to be gained through fellowship with other 
people? Can it be gained through solitary ex- 
periences? What other types of experiences does 
Chappell suggest? 

3. What were the values in biblical times of 
hiking, camping, having outdoor meetings, and 
the like? Could we not profit today from the near- 
ness of God felt at a sunset vesper outdoors or 
from a modern-day sermon preached on a lake 
shore or a mountaintop? Name some of the many 
times the New Testament stories of Jesus have 
outdoor settings. Can you think of high-point re- 
ligious experiences in your own life which took 
place out of doors? 

4, Maybe you would like to consider meeting 
outdoors when the weather permits. I know of one 
class in which the members carry their chairs out- 
side every Sunday the sun shines, through June, 
July, and August. They all feel that they learn 
much about God by studying his Word in the 
shade of one of his trees. 

In closing: Last week we read together Psalms 
121 as an example of what was good in literature 
and in music. This week, read it again, thinking 
of how the psalmist’s deep religious feeling was 
firmly anchored in his love for the great out-of- 
doors. Again, when you have finished reading, 
close your eyes in silent prayer. 

Between sessions: Read the material by Chap- 
pell as well as the suggested Bible selections 
given in Adult Student. Review the previous ses- 
sions which have made up this unit. 
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August 28: Looking Ahead 


(World Service Sunday ) 


-—The Leader in Action 








By LARRY EISENBERG 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


In preparing for this concluding session, refer 
to the Scripture readings given in Adult Student, 
both for this session and previous ones. Each of 
them points toward fullness of life that Jesus 
talked about. 

Another interesting bit of checking might be 
on recreation for older adults. Does your church 
prov “2 any? Are other churches doing anything 
about our “senior citizens,” as they are sometimes 
called? 

“Recreation and Retirement,” on page 8, dis- 
cusses one phase of today’s lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. More than playing games 
II. Does recreation really change people? 
III. Recreation for older folk 
IV. Creativity in recreation 
V. Going into action 


How To BEGIN 


This would be a good time to have various 
members of the group read selected portions of 
Scripture which point out what the abundant life 
consists of. This would then lead very logically 
into a consideration of the first topic. 


I. More than playing games 


Adult Student points out very graphically that 
true recreation consists of more than merely 
playing games. It involves development of skills 
and hobbies, appreciation for the finest works of 
men, opportunity for enlightened self-expression 
and group expression. If one is to live the full life, 
it is necessary for him to develop his talents and 
abilities to find the complete and abundant life 
that Christ promised. 

Therefore, the mission of recreation—a Chris- 
tian fellowship in which the talents of each have a 
chance for expression—becomes one in which the 
church is greatly interested. “The unfettered spirit 
of love must be recreated anew in every relation- 
ship of church members” (Adult Student). 


II. Does recreation really change people? 


The answer has come several times during this 
study, but it may be worth repeating: Sure it 


does! Many people do not find a sense of worth- 
whileness until they undertake some recreational 
pursuit by which they can demonstrate ability. 
Through recreation people find the way to so- 
ciability. Through recreation they can lose them- 
selves in interesting activity and so become a bet- 
ter and a more interesting self. This is true 
whether the activity be music, drama, crafts, 
hobbies, or service projects. Many people “find 
themselves” through recreation when other ac- 
tivities have been ineffective. 


III. Recreation for older folk 


Adult Student explains the probability of an 
increase in the number of older folk in our popu- 
lation in future years. At present the proportion 
is close to 12 per cent, and that figure may climb 
much higher. 

When the older person retires at sixty-five, he 
may very well have physical vigor and an interest 
in many things. There are many, however, with- 
out interests outside themselves. The deep inter- 
ests that sustained them thus far—work, raising 
a family, community position—may be slipping 
away. Chances are that the family does not need 
them as much. They are set aside from their work. 
Since everyone needs things to do, a sense of im- 
portance, and to be loved, many churches are pro- 
viding special groups for older folk. 

These clubs often choose their own names— 
like X Y Z Club, meaning “Extra Years of Zest.” 
A pleasant room is set aside in the church. Some- 
times a young-adult group will sponsor an older- 
adult group, and the young wives will go about 
the community picking up those who do not have 
transportation to the meetings, then taking them 
back home. 

Many churches and classes have special dinners 
and honors for the “senior citizens.” Birthdays 
and past achievements are celebrated. Their part 
in church and community history is noted ap- 
preciatively. Many community agencies work 
with older people, but most of them are still not 
reached. The program at the church may consist 
of table games, singing of hymns and songs of 
yesteryear, party games, brief trips, programs for 
reminiscence, as well as hobbies and crafts in 
which the members learn and share new skills. 
Where a few years before one of the more impor- 
tant things in life was to make money, now it is to 
make friends. 

If a local group wants help, they can get it 
through the manual, Older Adults in the Church. 

Many annual conferences of The Methodist 


1 Older Adults in the Church, 4800-BC; 85 cents. The Methodist 
Publishing House. 
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George Pickow from Three Lions 





The older-adult movement in The Methodist Church is making a real contribution to the needs of our senior citizens. 


Church sponsor conference-wide meetings of 
older adults. Delegates to these meetings usually 
come home full of ideas. The class might sponsor 
an older adult to such a meeting. 


IV. Creativity in recreation 


The mass mind that is developing in America 
comes from our mental laziness and flabbiness. It 
is so much easier to be entertained than to find 
creative, interesting things to do that many of us 
flop into this flophouse. 

Because of the conditions under which they 
live, many people must depend on the church or 
other community agency if they are to be stimu- 
lated toward any kind of creative activity. Adult 
Student points out the problems and dangers of 
blind-alley recreation. 

Most people hunger for creative expression 
and delight in it when they get it—although some- 
one else may need to urge or goad or stimulate 
them into it. Here “challenge and response” take 
place. The challenge to creativity must be done 
with vision and skill. 


V. Going into action 


As leader of the group for this study, you will 
probably want to make a careful evaluation. 
Where do we go from here? 

Make reference to Adult Student at this point. 
Also check into the possibility of following 
through in the group for some of these projects. 

1. A recreation library.——Not only for your 
group, but for the whole church, a fun library 
would be a fine thing. Copies of this series might 
be placed in the library. The Methodist Publish- 
ing House will give a discount of 20 per cent to 
church libraries who will take care of their books 
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in regular lending-library fashion, and recreation 
books can come under these provisions. Here is a 
list of ten books to start a recreation library. 
(These books and others listed in this series may 
be ordered from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory.) 

The Fun Encyclopedia, by E. O. Harbin. Abing- 
don Press. $3.95. Over one thousand pages of all 
kinds of fun ideas for church use. 

Games for Boys and Girls, E. O. Harbin. Abing- 
don Press. $2.00; paper, $1.35. Simply written, a 
child of eight could understand the game direc- 
tions. 

The Complete Book of Children’s Parties, by 
Florence Hamsher. Hanover House (Garden City 
Books). $2.00. One of the best books for planning 
parties for children. 

Play Party Book, by Lynn Rohrbough. Singing 
games and international folk games. Cooperative 
Recreation Service, $1.00. 

The Family Fun Book, by Helen and Larry 
Eisenberg. Association Press, $2.95. Many ideas 
for family fun, both at home and in church groups. 

The Book of Arts and Crafts, by Marguerite 
Ickis and Reba Esh. Association Press, $4.95. 
More than one thousand fun-to-make and fun-to- 
use items from wood, metal, clay, plastics, leather, 
cloth. 

Fun With Skits, Stunts, and Stories, by Helen 
and Larry Eisenberg. Association Press, $2.95. 
Self-explanatory title. The stories are to be read 
aloud to youth and adult groups (not children). 

Recreation for Adults, 471-BC. 30 cents. A 
manual of plans and procedures for developing a 
recreational program for adults. 

Conscience on Stage, by Harold A. Ehren- 


Adult Fellowship Series 











sperger. Abingdon Press, $2.50. A fine book show- 
ing the place of dramatics in the church, giving 
many practical helps for doing and choosing the 
best in church drama. 

For a more complete list of books suitable for 
a church recreation library, write to Leisure, Box 
$71, Nashville, Tennessee. 

2. A hobby show.—Plan and carry out a hobby 
show with the purpose of showing what folks have 
done and what they could do. (Get ideas from The 
Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses, by E. E. Cal- 
kins. Sentinel Books. 60 cents.) 

3. A group for older people—Sponsor a club 
or other group for the older folk, especially for 
fun. 

4. A drama group.—Play presenting or play 
reading. For starting a drama club, Drama Clubs, 
Step by Step, by Charles F. Wells, (Walter H. 
Baker Company, $1.25) would be helpful. 

5. A planning committee.——Long-term planning 
is needed by most groups. If the “big affairs” are 
carefully planned, everybody will have more re- 
spect for events at the church in the name of the 
church and the Master. 


In CLOSING 


Try to have some plans under way for recrea- 
tion projects. Some projects may be for the group 
itself, others for the entire church, or of help in 
the community at large. Whatever it is, it should 
be worthy of this study and in keeping with the 
conclusions reached by the group. 

The closing prayer will probably express grati- 
tude for the opportunities to gain new insights 
into how people may become more Christlike in 
their living of the abundant life. Gratitude may 
be expressed for the beauty of the earth, of God’s 
creation, of music, of art, of poetry, for the joy 
of human love and friendship, and for our oppor- 
tunity to enjoy these things. 

The prayer may end with a plea that we not 
become so preoccupied with recreational activities 
that our eyes drop from God, whose love sustains 
us and whose fellowship is necessary for us to live 
full lives as spiritual beings. 


The Group in Action 


By DONALD ECROYD 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


To begin: Have someone read Luke 2:52 to the 
class. Here is a summation in one sentence of the 
educational goals of Christian life. Christian rec- 
reation, as we have seen, can help us achieve 
much within ourselves and for others, in the di- 
rection of these goals. 





Win Christian Maturity 


The purpose of the Adult Fellowship Se- 
ries course for September is “to lead adults 
to consider what it means to be a mature 
Christian and to direct their own growth in 
that direction.” 

The lesson topics are: 


September 4: What Does It Mean to Grow 
Up? 

September 11: Why Do We Do What We Do? 

September 18: Avoid Stumbling Blocks 

September 25: Meet the Crises of Growing 
Up 


“Am I a Mature Christian?” by George H. 
Jones, in the magazine section, will be re- 
lated to this study. 











Pray together silently for God’s guidance that 
you may help yourself and others to come to “ful- 
ness of life in Him,” and to present yourself and 
others “mature in Christ.” 

To understand the lesson: Break into groups of 
six or eight and decide together within each group 
how you might now define Christian recreation. 
After three to five minutes of working on the 
definitions, share them with the group as a 
whole. 

1. How do your definitions agree? Disagree? 

2. Can they be combined into one effective 
“group definition” of the term? Try it until you 
reach some agreement. 

Use this “group definition” to help you under- 
stand and evaluate your own community recrea- 
tional activities and your church’s role in improv- 
ing and continuing them. 

1. What is the responsibility of the church in 
the development of the whole man, “mature in 
Christ”? What is your church doing now? Which 
ones of your group are involved and helping? 
Why are not the others? Can their reasons be an- 
swered, or do they constitue valid criticisms of 
your church’s program? 

2. Our lesson gives us several reasons why we 
need to expand the church’s recreational pro- 
gram. What are some of these reasons? Do they 
apply to your church? Your community? For ex- 
ample: does your church roll reflect the increas- 
ing longevity of American men and women? Has 
the decreasing work week added to their leisure 
time? Does the energy of your church program 
center around any one age group, or is there a 
vital full-time program for all age groups from 
the cradle roll to the oldest member? 

3. Are there special problems in your commu- 
nity which concern your church and its members? 
For example: is your community free of juvenile 
delinquency? Is the divorce rate rising? 

4, How can your class help your church meet 
the difficult and ever-expanding goals of a vital, 
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developing, Christian recreational program? Con- 
sider together the possibility of establishing a 
commission on social and recreational activities. 
Have someone read paragraphs from the Disci- 
pline (Paragraphs 219; 246,11) and think together 
about whether or not your church is acting in full 
accordance with this stipulation. If such a commis- 
sion is already in existence, plan to hear a report 
on its activities in the near future, and try to find 
ways to help it in its important work. 


Groupe ~ te, tb t/7 


5. How did Jesus view recreation? Can you cite 
instances of his choices of recreative activity? 
How does the church program reflect his leader- 
ship in this matter? 

In closing: Pray that God will see fit to help us 
all to “mature in Christ.” Ask guidance and 
strength to grow strong and healthy of mind and 
body, and to have courage and intelligence to wit- 
ness for him in such a way that we gain the love 
and respect of both God and man. 


How to Keep Up Interest 


By WARREN H. SCHMIDT’ 


Problem: Group meetings sometimes seem to run 
in cycles, with periods of high interest followed 
by a slump. How can a leader deal with the prob- 
lem of waning interest, falling attendance, etc.? 


Things to remember in dealing with this problem: 

1. When a group hits a “slump,” it is better to 
face this problem openly than to ignore it. Some- 
times the leader thinks the group is losing interest 
when actually the group is doing some very 
thoughtful soul searching. It pays to get the facts 
by saying something like, “I notice that our dis- 
cussion hasn’t been quite so lively today. Is this 
because the topic wasn’t very interesting, or be- 
cause we're tired—or what?” 

2. The leader should not feel sole responsibility 
for making sessions interesting. If he recognizes 
the fact that members, too, determine whether 
or not a discussion is productive, he will be able 
to view problems of disinterest with less defen- 
siveness and greater objectivity. This will enable 
him to act more creatively in handling the prob- 
lems. 

3. High interest and high involvement in plan- 
ning tend to go together. This is another reason 
for making sure that members of the group have 
a share in deciding what problems are dealt with 
in the sessions. 

This can be done elaborately or simply—de- 
pending on the available time, the qualifications 
and background of group members, etc. For ex- 
ample, toward the close of one session, the leader 
might say something like this, “Next week we'll 
be dealing with the topic of ‘Faith and Doubt.’ 


1 Dr. Schmidt is project co-ordinator, Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the United States of America. 
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Let’s take a few minutes now to raise all the 
questions or problems that we’d like to deal with 
in that discussion.” 

Using buzz groups to do this ensures full par- 
ticipation of the members. Have each buzz group 
report its top priority question—and get all these 
on the board. This process also whets the appetite 
for the next session and encourages members to 
do some thinking ahead of time. 

4. Role playing generally stimuates high inter- 
est, particularly if used with variations. For ex- 
ample, the session can begin with a problem situa- 
tion in which two or more members are acting out 
certain roles. After the general problem is clear to 
everyone, each role player can go out into the audi- 
ence and meet with a small “advisory group.” He 
can ask the group questions like, What things are 
keeping us (the role players) from solving our 
problem? and How should I change to be more 
helpful in this problem situation? 

After the role players have thus been instructed 
by the audience, they replay the problem scene— 
this time acting according to the audience’s ad- 
vice. The net result is almost invariably great in- 
terest and learning—since the audience is watch- 
ing to see what effect their advice has on the 
solution of the problem. 

A variation of this might be to have a panel of 
members present various points of view, then go 
out and get additional ideas from the audience 
before reconvening the panel. 

5. Clarity of goals is also a critical factor in 
determining the level of interest. A challenging 
program must be more than a series of topics or 
activities—it must be seen as steps toward a goal. 
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India’s Walking Saint, by Hallam 
Tennyson. Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 1955. 224 pages. $3.50. 


This is the story of Vinoba Bhave. 
While some regard him as a dis- 
ciple of Gandhi, Gandhi himself 
looked upon Vinoba Bhave (pro- 
nounced Bah-vay) as his teacher 
rather than his pupil. 

Until 1951, Vinoba, as he is usual- 
ly called, was little known. At this 
time he visited South India asking 
land owners to give him land in 
order that he might redistribute it 
to immediate neighbors who had no 
land. 

“JT have come to loot you with 
love, Vinoba told them. ‘If you 
have four sons, consider me as the 
fifth, and accordingly give me my 
share.’ ” 

It was with reluctance that 
Vinoba started on his journeys that 
have resulted in his place of leader- 
ship and in his successorship to 
Gandhi. He was obscure until he 
was fifty-six years of age. He had 
spent his life as a scholar and strict 
disciplinarian. But when the call 
came, Vinoba began his journey 
that has resulted in a walk of well 
over ten thousand miles and the 
acquisition for redistribution of 
more than four million acres (an 
area larger than Connecticut). 

Vinoba enters a village and asks 
the people, “Is there anybody ready 
to help our revolution through love 
—no matter how small his contribu- 
tion? If there isn’t, it doesn’t matter. 
Tomorrow I shall walk on to the 
next village.” And the people have 
responded splendidly. 

Hallam Tennyson, great-grand- 
son of the poet, Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, joined Vinoba’s party, 
and has written about the mis- 
sion from firsthand experience. He 
writes with charm and humor, yet 
he is profoundly serious about the 
implications of this movement for 
India and the world at large. 

“If Christ or St. Francis came 
today to the slums of Harlem and 
Liverpool, would we have time 
to listen? Probably not. We get 
the leaders we deserve—in realms 
of the spirit just as in politics. 

“Showy salvationism seems to be 
the limit of the spiritual capacity 
of the modern West. Perhaps the 
villagers of India, though sunk in 
unimaginable poverty, are not so 
spiritually dispossessed as we. ‘Our 


salvation lies in performance of 
bodily labor and in freedom from 
the lure of money,’ says Vinoba. 
Who but the poor and powerless 
are ready to listen to such a mes- 
sage? After all, there are prece- 
dents. God once spoke through 
captive Jews rather than power- 
ful Romans.” 

Bhoodan Yagna, the Land Gifts 
Mission, is “something gloriously, 
exuberantly, fantastically Indian. 
Thank heaven for it in a world 
that is becoming rapidly more 
standardized every day. Look 
around at the crowd and see, not 
the tepid conformity of a western 
audience with its identical lounge 
suits, but characters that are etched 
deep into every face.” 

This book deals not only with 
an interesting figure on the horizon 
in India, it leaves the reader with 
the startling fact that “a partial 
solution to the problem of a rich 
minority and a_ poverty-stricken 
majority can be achieved without 
violence.” 


Within the Chancel, by Thomas 
A. Stafford. Abingdon Press, 
1955. 92 pages. $2.00. 


“Protestants today are showing 
a rapidly increasing interest in the 
beautification of God’s house and 
the enrichment of worship. This 
is true even in the denominations 
which have a very simple liturgy. 
Many new churches are being 
built, and many old churches are 
being remodeled, to provide a 
chancel and central altar—or wor- 
ship center, as some prefer to call 
it—either in the principal place of 
worship or in an adjoining chapel.” 

The above quotation is from the 
foreword of Dr. Stafford’s book 
and indicates the need for his read- 
able and informative work. 

It is not a technical book. It tells 
of the relation of church architec- 
ture to worship, giving a glimpse 
of the history of worship and early 
church architecture. Descriptions 
are given of different types of 
chancels in use in this country. 
The meaning of the furnishings 
of the chancel are clearly ex- 
plained. 

The book is well illustrated with 
drawings and photographs by the 
author. 

Dr. Stafford deals with the al- 
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tar, symbolic lights, monograms 
and symbols, stained glass, flags, 
flowers, vestments, seasons and 
colors, and the altar guild. While 
Dr. Stafford feels that the divided 
chancel contributes to reverent 
worship, he makes it clear that 
“vigorous preaching is a funda- 
mental and indispensable require- 
ment of an evangelical ministry, 
and must be constantly emphasized 
in keeping with the Protestant tradi- 
tion.” Symbols, form, and architec- 
ture can never take the place of 
good preaching, but the presence of 
a beautiful chancel in God’s house 
does not mean that good preach- 
ing cannot be done there. Protes- 
tants are learning that beauty en- 
hances the preaching of the gospel. 


Channels of Spiritual Power, by 
Frank C. Laubach. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1954. 186 pages. 
$2.50. 


Dr. Laubach gives fresh treat- 
ment to a subject that is not new. 
He is saying that a Christian can 
attain a happy, helpful life by be- 
coming a channel between God 
and the world. He encourages us 
to become active in the game of 
life. The spirit in which his book 
is written gives us an idea as to 
the secret of Dr. Laubach’s suc- 
cess as a Christian leader, especial- 
ly in his literacy achievements. 

Some of the chapter headings 
are, “Christ Opens the Way,” 
“What Is Blocking Our Channel?” 
“How to Pray for Others,” “How 
to Be a River,” “How We Can Help 
God.” 

We can help God in this way: 
“The soul will have one hand 
reaching to the sky asking: ‘Father, 
how can I help you help your 
world?’ and will listen for his re- 
ply. The other hand will reach 
down and out to humanity all 
around the world, asking, ‘Every- 
body, everywhere, how can I help 
you?’ .. . Minute by minute we 
do the thing that comes to us, not 
worrying about the future.” 

This inspirational book will help 
unblock the channels of spiritual 
power in our own lives. 

Dr. Laubach, the world’s fore- 
most expert on literacy, is co- 
author of more than two hundred 
primers for illiterate adults in over 
one hundred sixty-five languages. 
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e A perfect gift 


Student’s 
Leatheroid Bible 


Here’s an inexpensive Bible for students 
with many expensive features! It con- 
tains all the helps a student needs for his 
Bible study. Printed in boldface, self- 
pronouncing type on thin Bible paper. 
Leatheroid binding with morocco grain. 
Size, 7 1/16x4°%, one inch thick. Your 
choice of black with red edges or blue 
with blue edges—please specify. 

CW-S8950 postpaid, each, $2.75 
10 or more copies. postpaid, each, $2.45 
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You'll want these convenient-size Bibles 
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Teacher’s Genuine 
Leather Bible 


Teachers . . . this is the Bible you’ve 
always wanted but never dreamed you'd 
find at such a reasonable price! Bound 
in genuine leather with over-lapping 
covers, gold-stamped on front cover and 
spine. Printed on Indo-Text paper in 
self-pronouncing, bold type. Size, 514x 
71% inches, one inch thick. An exception- 
al value for teachers who want a mod- 
erately priced Bible in a sturdy, leather 
binding. 
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